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DECEMBER, 1926 
NOTES AND NEWS 


THE new President of the Classical 
Association has lost no time in providing 
its members with a tonic. In a letter to 
The Times of November 15—a letter 
which forms the topic of a weighty 
leading article in the same issue— 
Professor Conway took up the challenge 
of those who sang Jeremiads over Lord 
Hewart’s ‘noble utterance’ at Man- 
chester. ‘ Latin is in a decline’; ‘Greek 
is on its deathbed.’ From an analysis 
of the records of the two largest 
examining bodies in the country, the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Ex- 
amination Board and the Joint Matricu- 
lation Board of the Northern Universi- 
ties, Professor Conway concludes that 
both invalids are doing remarkably well. 


‘In 1918 the number of pupils who took 
Group I. (Greek, Latin, and ancient history) 
under the Oxford and Cambridge Board was 
293; in 1926 it was 549—nearly double in eight 
years. 

‘In the parallel examination of the Joint 
Matriculation Board there were in 1918 only 
29 candidates for Group I. ; in 1926 there were 
161—more than fivefold. Moreover, the figures 
just given show that this increase has not been 
obtained at the expense of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Board. Together we have 710 candi- 
dates in 1926, against 322 in 1918. 

‘Besides the candidates in Group I., others 
carry the study of Latin to a scholarly level in 
Group II., where Latin may be combined, not 
with Greek, but with two other literary or 
historical subjects. No such group existed 
before 1918; by 1926 the number who took 
Latin in this group had grown to 256 for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Board and 222 for the 
Joint Matriculation Board, together 478. 

‘For the Higher Certificate, candidates can 
also take Latin or Greek asa subsidiary subject, 
the requirements in which are equivalent to 
those of Matriculation. Of these, in 1926 there 
were 970 taking Latin and 16 taking Greek for 
the Joint Matriculation Board, whereas in 1918 
there were only 58 in Latin and ¢ in Greek. 
For the Oxford and Cambridge Board in 1926 
there were 282 in Latin and 38 in Greek, against 
47 and 9 respectively in 1918. 

‘The numbers for the ordinary School Cer- 
tificate—that is, at the Matriculation level—are 
not less remarkable : 

‘For the Joint Matriculation Board the 
number taking Latin at this stage in 1918 was 
623; in 1926 it was 5,765. For the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board the figures are 1,066 
and 4,099 respectively. The candidates taking 
Greek for the Matriculation Board were 130 in 
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1918, but 288 in 1926 ; for the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Board 665 and 1,173 respectively. This 
last figure is noteworthy, since it includes pupils 
from the public schools, where Greek is sup- 
posed to be vanishing. But the increase in 
Latin is even more remarkable. In the schools 
examined by the Matriculation Board it defi- 
nitely means an enormous extension of the 
study—the number has been multiplied more 
than ninefold, and the increase is largely in 
schools where Latin has never been taught 
before... . 

‘It is both true and timely to say that, in the 
two largest systems taken together, where 1,127 
boys and girls took Greek and 2,202 took Latin 
in 1918, the numbers in 1926 were 2,225 for 
Greek and 12,304 for Latin, 

‘Such figures betoken lively health and 
growth; and paterfamilias will give small heed 
to the mumbling physicians who read them as 
symptoms of decline.’ 


On November 20 The Times published 
a letter by the Master of Christ’s which 
laid stress on a complementary aspect 
of the question. Dealing only with the 
Oxford and Cambridge figures, and 
applying a percentage analysis to the 
total number of candidates taking the 
examination in 1918 and in 1926, he 
shows that, while the numbers offering 
Latin and Greek have increased, the 
number of those who offer modern sub- 
jects has ‘ sky-rocketed.’ 


‘When all the relevant figures for the Oxford 
and Cambridge Board are considered, the 
following conciusions seem reasonable : 

‘1. That in a country with an increased popu- 
lation (and an enormously increased secondary 
school population) there has been an increase 
in the actual number of candidates offering 
classics in school examinations. 

‘2. That of an increase of 1,500 in the numbers 
for the higher certificates, purely classical can- 
didates number only 250. 

‘3. That in the school certificate the number 
offering Latin has increased in about the same 
proportion as has the total number of candi- 
dates, while in Greek it has declined from one- 
third to one-sixth,’ 


The ideal spectator of this friendly 
bout between two firm believers in the 
value of a classical education might be 
tempted to observe : 

avak, eixos, ei Te Kaipiov 
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The matter may or may not rest there 
in the field of controversy’; it cannot 
rest there on the field of action. The 
important point, as the writer of the 
leading article in The Times pointed out, 
is that every member of ‘our enormously 
increased secondary school population ’ 
has as good a claim to a classical educa- 
tion, if he desires one, as his brother or 
sister has to a modern education. We 
should like to see an analysis of the 
figures which cuts more closely to the 
heart of the question than either Pro- 
fessor Conway or Dr. Shipley has done, 
and shows how many of the ‘ modern’ 
candidates come from schools whose 
teaching staffs profess small Latin and 
less Greek, or, worse still, whose effi- 
cient classical teachers are not given 
fair play in the curriculum. To such 
schools, and to those responsible for 
them, the Classical Association might 
then direct its by no means con- 
temptible attention. In the meantime 
we may derive solid comfort from the 
steady progress which Latin is making 
in the type of school which feeds the 
Northern Universities; nor need we 
blush to admit that many of the best 
Latinists who come from these schools 
acquire more than a nodding acquaint- 
ance with Greek before they graduate. 
Can it be that the Northern Univer- 
sities are destined to succeed Oxford as 
. the home of lost causes ? 


From Mr. W. W. Tarn: 

It was reported in June that Sir 
Aurel Stein had discovered Aornos, the 
famous ‘rock’ which Alexander took 
during his campaign in Swat, once 
identified with Mahaban till Sir A. Stein, 
in 1908, ascended that mountain and 
held the identification disproved. Par- 
ticulars of the new discovery have now 
been given in the Times of October 25 
and 26. Aornos is identified with Pir- 
sar, a ridge averaging 7,200 feet high, 
14 miles long, its crest flat and culti- 
vated, which stands much further north 
than Mahaban, overlooking the Ghor- 
band Valley. Pir-sar at its northern 
end rises to a rocky cone 600 feet high, 


1 It has not. See Professor Conway in The 
Times of December 1. 
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identified with the actual ‘rock’; a deep 
narrow gorge separates this end of Pir- 
sar from the loftier Una or Unra, 8,720 
feet, whose name Sir A. Stein equates 

hilologically with Aornos, and which 

e holds to be the hill Alexander 
climbed, the attack on the ‘ rock’ being 
made across the gorge. The whole 
theory is most exciting and attractive ; 
the difficulties which at first sight it 
suggests must obviously stand over till 
the discoverer has published his pro- 
mised examination of Arrian’s topo- 
graphical details in the light of his 
large scale survey. 


Miserar est neq’ amori dare ludum 
neque dulct Mala vino laver’ aut e = 
King likes “mala” translated as 
“chops,” not “jaws.”’ And ‘chops’ 
it was translated in form; wherewith 
Mr. King (a Balliol man) was well 
pleased. So runs, or rather so ran, a 
passage in a new chapter of Stalky and 
Co. which some of us read last Christ- 
mas in the Strand, and have read again 
lately in Mr. Kipling’s last volume, 
Debits and Credits. The passage is 
shorter in the book than in the maga- 
zine; the new light upon Horace is a 
light that has failed. 

Memory of another reinterpretation 
of Horace is revived in a recent work 
of Dean Inge’s. Crescentem sequitur 
cura pecuniam matorumque fames: ‘ In- 
crease of money is followed by care, 
and by a hunger for ancestors.’ A 
schoolboy error, thinks the Dean. But 
may not Horace have slyly half-meant 
it after all, with an eye on Agrippa 
perhaps ? 

But the schoolboy (unless the author 
himself is a claimant) may have the 
credit of the following tender version in 
Mr. Dougal Malcolm’s Nuces Relictae : 
Post equitem sedet atra cura— After 
riding, the Dark Lady sits down with 
care.’ 


The Presidential Address delivered 
by Lord Hewart of Bury at the Man- 
chester meeting of the Classical Asso- 
ciation will be published before Christ- 
mas by the Manchester University 
Press. 
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‘ODI ET AMO, 


Odi et amo. Quare id faciam fortasse requiris. 
Nescio, sed fieri sentio et excrucior.—CaTULLUS, LXxxv. 


"ExOaipw épd. Ti ; cape érnOev 
Avopopov, ode éxwv olda éxrérapar.—E. H. 


XANTHOS-MELANTHOS AND THE ORIGIN OF TRAGEDY. 


THE duel between Melanthos or Me- 
lanthios the Athenian, and Xanthos or 
Xanthios, the king of the Boeotians (sic), 
settled, we are told, in Athenian favour, 
a territorial dispute as to the possession 
of the country round Melainai or Oinoe. 
Such duels are not at all uncommon in 
Greek legendary history—e.g., Pyraich- 
mes against Degmenos, or Hyllos against 
Echemos. One story went that Melan- 
thos called out to his opponent that he 
was unfairly bringing a second to the 
fray, thus induced him to look round, 
and seized the opportunity to smite 
him. It is the same kind of ruse as 
that by which Tom Sawyer escaped 
from justice by shouting ‘ Look behind 
you, Auntie,’ as the rod was about to 
descend. There is no more to it than 
that if, as I believe, this incident, which 
I will label A, is the original story. 

A very similar version was told of a 
similar duel for the possession of terri- 
tory between Phemios and Hyperochos. 
‘Phemios, king of the Ainianes, seeing 
that Hyperochos, king of the Inachians, 
was coming at him with his dog, said 
that he did unfairly to bring a second 
into the fight. But when Hyperochos 
turned round to drive off the dog, 
Phemios cast at him with a stone and 
killed him’ (Plutarch, Quaest. Graec. 13). 
The ruse to us seems unsportsmanlike, 
to the ancient Greek it would appear 
perhaps primarily clever. 

The ruse of Melanthos was given as 
an aition for the name of the festival 
Apatouria, which etymological specula- 


‘tion derived from the amdrn of the 


Attic champion. Then the story was 
improved. Melanthos called out be- 


cause he actually saw a phantom 
warrior armed with a goatskin behind 
Xanthos (B). This phantom warrior 
was identified with Dionysos Melanaigis 
of Eleutherai, and it was explained 


that Melanthos won his victory after 
prayer to Dionysos Melanaigis before 
the battle (C), and that as a result of 
his success the cult of Dionysos Melan- 
aigis was introduced at Athens (D). 
It will be noticed that these improved 
versions rob the derivation of Apatouria 
of any point, for if a phantom warrior 
was seen, the cry was no ruse on the 
part of Melanthos. But the dadrn 
appears certainly in Ephoros, and prob- 
ably in Hellanikos, our earliest date- 
able evidence. Dionysos Melanaigis 
appears in neither. This consideration, 
and the existence of the parallel version 
of the duel elsewhere in the simple 
form, suggest the probability that the 
simpler is the earlier version. 

The proximity to Eleutherai, the 
name Oinoe and the name Melanthos 
may all have played a part in bringing 
Dionysos Melanaigis into the story. 
Further, this god apparently favoured 
manifestations as a phantom :—«al 
Medavaiyida Atovycov idpicavto 
TotavTns aitias. ai rod ’EXevOijpos Ouya- 
tépes dacpa tod Aovicov 
éyov aiyida éuéuravto. o 
eFéunvev aitds (Suidas, s.v. 
Medavaiyida). 

Let us now look at the literary 
evidence for the story. The following 
references are, I hope, exhaustive. 
The incidents contained in the various 
versions are indicated by the letters 
which I have adopted as labels. Strabo 
IX. 1, 7, 393, and Pausanias IX. 5, 16 
allude to the duel, but neither tells the 
story. Pausanias, indeed, makes the 
Athenian hero Andropompos, which 
may be simply due to a genealogical 


1 My thanks are due to Mr. A. D. Nock, who 
most kindly supplied me with transcripts of 
those passages which were inaccessible in 
Liverpool. 
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inexactitude (see Wilamowitz, Aris- 
toteles und Athen, I1., p. 129). John 
of Antioch, F.H.G. (Miiller) IV., 
p- 439, also makes Andropompos the 
Athenian protagonist. But that he had 
some other source in addition to Pau- 
sanias is shown by his connexion of 
the duel with the name Apatouria, 
which Pausanias does not mention. 

If, as is generally, and I think rightly, 
supposed, the whole passage in Schol. 
Plato Symp. 208 = Jacoby, Fr. Hist. 
Gr., 4F. 125, is from Hellanikos, this 
author did not know of the intervention 
of Dionysos Melanaigis, which is ab- 
sent also from the version cited from 
Ephoros, Book II. (Harpokration s.v. 
’Amatovpia, Apostol. III. 31=F.H.G. 
(Miller) I., p. 239, Frag. 25). In the 
same category fall the versions in Et. 
Mag. s.v. Kovpedtis, p. 532; Schol. 
Plato Timaeus 21; Polyaenus I. 10; 
Frontinus II. 5, 41. A number of the 
authorities, therefore, including the 
earliest, present a version in which 
Dionysos does not figure at all. 

Coming to the other records, of the 
two versions in Bekker, Anecdota L., 
pp. 416, 417, the first contains A+C 
(Melanthos prayed to Zeus Apatenorios, 
tives Asoviow), the second has 
A+B+D. Schol. Aristoph. Peace 890 

ives A, then as an afterthought teves 
é dace tov mapactivar 
Eav0 «.7.r. Again the form implies a 
secondary version. Suidas s.v. ’A7a- 
has A+B+D; Schol. Aristoph. 
Acharnians 146, A+B+D; Konon, 
39 = Jacoby, Fr. Hist. Gr. 26, Konon, 
XXXIX., A+B+D; Apostol. III. 31, 
A+B+D; Et. Mag., p. 119, s.v. ’Ama- 
rovpra, A+B+C+D; Schol. Aristid. 
Panath. (Dindorf, III, p. 111), 112, 6, 
A+B. In the last two variants the 
deus ex machina is Dionysos, not Diony- 
sos Melanaigis. 

Lastly the reference in Nonnus 
XXVII. 301 shows that the poet of 
Panopolis, whose date can hardly be 
earlier than the fourth century after 
Christ, knew and accepted the version 
in which Dionysos Melanaigis figures. 

This survey surely tends to confirm 
the probability of the view that A is the 
original story into which Dionysos 
Melanaigis has subsequently been inter- 
polated. There is some reason to think 
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that as a local legend about the Attic 
frontier A itself may not be very old. 
‘Ein Grenzstreit um Oinoe ist erst 
nach 508 denkbar,’ Wilamowitz, Hermes 
XXI., p. 112. Melanthos himself is an 
intrusive figure in the list of the early 
kings of Athens, though he is estab- 
lished there by the time of Herodotus, 
V. 65. Iam inclined to think myself 
that here, as in so many cases, the 
Athenian royal genealogy has been 
swollen by the addition of a local deme 
hero, and that Melanthos was the 
eponym of Melainai. There were sound 
grounds for turning him into a Neleid 
however, for Melanthos appears to be 
a genuine Messenian legendary name 
(Strabo VIII. 4, 1, 359). But what- 
ever may be the truth about this, the 
argument that his alleged Neleid origin 
is connected with the propagation of 
Dionysiac cult by the Minyans involves 
so many purely conjectural hypotheses 
as to lack any evidential weight. 

This rather tedious analysis of an 
unimportant legend is justified because 
the story has been interpreted as an 
hieratic legend, an aetiological myth of 
the plot of a seasonal mumming play 
in which Fair Man (Spring, the New 
Year, etc.) fights with Black Man 
(Winter, the Old Year, etc.). This 
theory was first put forward by Usener, 
Archiv fiir Rel. Wiss., 1904, pp. 303-313, 
and has been approved and developed 
by Dr. Farnell, Cults V., pp. 234 ff 
Usener’s discusson of ta Favduca in 
Macedon need not here detain us, for 
whether he is right or wrong about that 
does not really touch the issue before 
us. Dr. Farnell’s case is this. Melan- 
thos against Xanthos is a secular version 
of an hieratic story of a Dionysiac 
character. To the aition of the mum- 
ming play local secular associations 
became subsequently attached. The 
name Melanthos is Minyan, and the 
Minyans propagated the cult of Diony- 
sos. A mumming play in which someone 
is killed and presumably mourned has 
an essential connexion with Dionysos. 
From these suggestive facts the origin 
of Attic tragedy, in the way of that 
elusive will-o -the-wisp, leaps to the eye ! 
It is a pretty and a plausible tale, but 
I fear it is a fairy tale which hardly 
bears close scrutiny. If I am right in 
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my analysis of the forms of the story, 
Dr. Farnell has inverted its probable 
history. So far from being essential 
the connexion with Dionysos is secon- 
dary, and in fact spoils the story of the 
anatn. But much of the plausibility 
of the hypothesis disappears with 
Dionysos. 

There is another rather serious diffi- 
culty which has hardly been fairly faced. 
In our story Black Man kills Fair Man. 
But it is St. George, not the Turkish 
knight, who is the final victor in the 
mumming play. Our dénouement is 
agreeable neither to rule nor indeed to 
the magical purpose of such mimetic 
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seasonal ceremonial. The supposition 
that a winter play in which Xanthos 
was slain by Melanthos was followed 
by a spring play in which the réles 
were reversed (Farnell, op. cit., p. 236) 
lacks any corroboration. There is no 
evidence whatsoever that there was any 
sequel to the tale of Xanthos and 
Melanthos ; Dionysos I believe to have 
nothing to do with it in its earliest 
form; this appears to be simply a 
secular legend of a quite common 
general type of which a specific parallel 
example is the story of Phemios and 
Hyperochos. 
W. R. HALLIpAY. 


FAMILY COATS-OF-ARMS! IN GREECE? 


In his interesting book Athens® Mr. 
Seltman supposes a general use of family 
badges in Greece. For instance, he 
writes: ‘ The love of heraldry was strong 
in the sixth century’ (p. 19). He sup- 
ports this supposition by saying: ‘ The 
maintenance of a clan or family coat- 
of-arms is vouched for by other Greek 
monuments and especially by the Hera- 
clean Tables’ (p. 24, n. 2). 

I do not think this is true. The 
Heraclean Tables* have Dorian inscrip- 
tions, of the third century B.c., which 
treat of affairs of the Spartan Heraclea. 
Brandis‘ declares: ‘ Ein anderes directes 
Zeugniss ist bisher fiir die Existenz 
von Familienwappen in der griechischen 
Welt nicht beigebracht worden’ (p. 46). 
But who will assert that a single piece 
of evidence for a Spartan use in the 
third century B.c. may prove something 
for the whole Greek world or for Athens 
in the sixth century ? 

Moreover, here we have no evidence 
at all. The problem is as follows: 
Nearly all the proper names in these 
inscriptions are determined not only by 
the father’s name, but, for instance, 
thus: 
éuBoros ‘Hpaxdeldas Timoxpdrios. 
yviov = Hetvias Acovrickw. 

OpivagE ‘Tortelw. 


1 I mean badges which have represented the 
same family for some generations. 

2 Athens: Its History and Cotnage before the 
Persian /nvasion, Cambridge, 1924. 

3 C.4.G. IIL., p. 693 XIV., p. 161 ff. 

‘ Z. fiir Num., 1874, pp. 43-68, ‘ Beitrage zur 
griechischen Wappenkunde.’ 


_ What is the meaning of the ‘notae’ 
a, Fe, xv, etc.? and what of the ‘imagines’ 
éwBoros, yviov, Opivak, etc.? Boeckh- 
Franz (C.J.G., lc.) and Kaibel (J.G., 
lc.) take the ‘notae’ for distinctive 
marks of ¢parpias or @Bai. There are 
more ‘imagines’ than ‘notae,’ and one 


‘nota’ contains several ‘imagines.’ 
For instance : 
Fe 
yviov KiBdriov Opivat 
&uBodros tplrovs spatpwripes 
dv 


Boeckh-Franz conclude: ‘Apparet sym- 
bola illa non ad gentem designandam 
addita esse, addita igitur videntur ad 
familias distinguendas’; and Brandis: 
‘Sie charakterisiren sich hier als 
Familienwappen, indem sie mit der 
Geschlechts- oder Stammesbezeichnung 


bleiben und wechseln’ (p. 46). We find 
indeed, 

me Boppiwv Pidwra, 


perhaps two brothers belonging to the 
same #81 and with the same coat-of- 
arms; but Brandis forgot that we find 
also, 

Pirwvipw, 


Pirwvupos 
Aduapxos 


&uBoros 


again perhaps two brothers belonging 
to the same 8%, but with different 
coats-of-arms. And Kaibel observes: 
‘Non domorum, sed gentium singularum 
singula insignia esse haec exempla do- 
cent: idem insigne (yviov) habent Aristo- 
damus Symmachi f. et Pisias Leontisci 
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f., itemque idem (uf8odov) habent Da- 
marchus Philonymi f. et Heraclidas 
Timocratis f.’ With Kaibel I do not 
think we can make use of these inscrip- 


tions as a proof of the general use of 


family badges. That Kaibel takes these 
coats-of-arms to be badges of gentes is 
nothing but a supposition. It cannot 
be proved that badges of gentes were in 
use ; at most they may be called fer- 
sonal badges. 

Mr. Seltman also refers to ‘ other 
Greek monuments,’ but I cannot dis- 
cover them. Brandis is convinced by 
the Heraclean Tables, and so invents 
other family coats-of-arms, merely rely- 
ing upon names and without any cer- 
tainty. For instance, a certain Deme- 
trios is said to bear as badge ‘a man’s 
head’; Brandis is also of opinion that 
it is another Demetrios who has for a 
badge ‘a diota.’ A certain Polyktor, 
son of Demetrios, is said to bear ‘a 
man’s head’ too. Brandis concludes 
(pp. 53 f.) that this Polyktor is the son 
of the Demetrios with the ‘ man’s head,’ 
but not of him with the ‘ diota’ (‘ quod 
probandum’), and thus we should have 
a new indication for the use of family 
badges. 

He sees another indication in the law 
of Solon: py 
gurdrrew tod mpalévtos dax- 
tuAdov (Diog. Laert. I. 57); but this 
law was enacted only, as Bonner says, 
‘to prevent duplication of signet-rings.’* 

Neither Seltman nor Brandis men- 
tions Bernd’s book? on this matter, but 
with reason, for all the family coats-of- 
arms there enumerated passim may be 
rejected because there are no badge- 
bearing relations to be found. He 
mentions Alkmaion, who onpeiov tis 
Tov matpos éowte réxvns (Schol. ad Pind., 
Pyth. VIII. 45), and Parthenopaios, 
éxwv oixeiov év wéow (Eur. 
Phoen. 1107)—namely, the image of his 
mother Atalanta; but they have only 
‘gentile devices’ in Mr. Chase’s sense, 
i.e. ‘devices chosen with reference to 


1 Bonner, Class. Philol. I11., pp. 399-407, 
‘The Use and Effect of Attic Seals,’ p. 400. 
In this article Bonner does not discuss family 
badges. Does he not know them? 

2 Die Hauptsticke der Wappenwissenschaft 
I., ‘Das Wappenwesen der Griechen und 
Romer,’ 1841. 


the family of the bearer’;* and Aischylos 
and Euripides in the distribution of 
devices are at one only so far as they 
give no device at all to Alkmaion’s father 
Amphiaraos. Hippomedon (Bernd, p. 
33) has also an oixeiov onpeiov, as the 
scholion on Eur. Phoen. 1114 observes, 
but merely to indicate his native country. 
We might call them ‘ badges of origin ** 
(‘ Herkunftwappen’). ‘The remains of 
the temple of Apollo at Amyclae ’> show 
no more than symbols in general use in 
the Peloponnese, the club of Herakles, 
the serpent and the fox,® perhaps ‘ tribe- 
badges’; and the likeness cf Polyneikes’ 
and Eteokles’ devices on a vase’ serves 
to render more conspicuous their xor- 
vevia, for they have the same helmets, 
armour, swords, even the same falling 
position. 

All the specimens of family coats-of- 
arms hitherto brought up for discussion 
may be rejected. I do not think there 
are texts® or monuments which prove 
the use of family badges in Greece. I 
daresay a man inherits his father’s shield. 
A Spartan woman said to her son: 
‘Your father always saved this shield ; 
you save it too, or die.’® But that 
‘normally a man would inherit his 
father's badge,’ as Seltman says (p. 24), 
and would always bear this badge, I 
cannot grant. This appears nowhere; 
it is not even proved yet that the 
Athenians appeared always?® with the 
same shields and devices. Indeed, in 
this respect we still find great freedom, 
and there are texts which do suppose 
and support this. Homer relates the 
exchange of weapons (H 303). Pan- 


3 Chase, Harvard Studies XII1., 1902, ‘The 
Shield Devices of the Greeks,’ p. 72. 

* Idomeneus has also a coat-of-arms of 
origin, Paus. V. 25. 9: Srov dé 6 ddexrpuaw éorw 
érlOnua "ldoueveds éoriw, 6 Mivw: 
T@ Ldouevet yévos dwd rod rarpis 
iepdv gacw elvar Tov Kal dyyédArew 
dviévac wéddovros rod HAlov. Cf. Seltman, p. xviii, 


Nn, 3. 
é Bernd, pp. 45 ff.; C.7G. 1., n. 57, 58, 59: 
‘Inscriptiones Fourmonti spuriae.’ 
® Cf. Apollodoros II. 8. 4/5 (Frazer I., p. 288). 
7 Bernd, p. 26; Inghirami, Monum. Lirusc., 
T. I, parte 2, tav. 93; Robert, Ozdifous I1., 
p. 156, Anm. 
8 If the scholion on Arist. Zys. 665 is right, 
we have there to do with a party badge. 
® Plut. Mor. 241F (Bernardakis II., p. 196). 
10 Thuc. VI. 58: mera yap domidos xal ddparos 
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daros recognised Diomedes by his shield 
(E 182), but in Z 330 Diomedes gives 
all his weapons to Glaukos. Aischylos 
and Euripides give their heroes in front 
of Thebes different devices, and devices 
made for this occasion, whilst the mes- 
senger ends with these words: toair’ 
éxeivov (Aesch. Sept. 
c. Theb. 649). The devices of these 
heroes are of their own inventing. 
Would they have handled these devices 
so arbitrarily if family badges were in 
general use or if they constituted a 
system? And how often might the 
have mentioned hereditary coats-of- 
arms in their tragedies ! 

Plutarch (Alcib. 16) tells us, amongst 
other extravagances of Alkibiades, that 
he had a golden shield, bearing ovdév 
érionpov matpiwv, but an Eros. If 
Plutarch is right, this is a ‘classic 
instance’ of the fact that ‘sometimes 
a mere personal caprice governed the 
selection of a coat-of-arms,’ as Mr. 
Seltman observes (p. 24), but also of 
the fact that in the family of Alkibiades 
several badges were in use. 

On rings and gems family badges are 
not mentioned for aught I know. This 
need not surprise us. The seal was not 
yet a pure formality. ‘The purpose 
and effect of seals affixed by testators, 
heirs, executors, witnesses, contracting 
parties, and sureties was primarily to 
safeguard the documents, and to insure 
the performance of the bequests and pro- 
visions.’ ‘Careful householders sealed 
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their larders against pilfering slaves, 
and even against the women of their 
families’ (Bonner, /.c.) Therefore it 
is not probable that father, sons, and 
grandsons had altogether the same 
stamp. 

I conclude: the doubts of the general 
use of hereditary badges in Greece (ze. 
against Greek heraldry) uttered by 
E. S. G. Robinson? are to be confirmed. 
I am surprised that Kurt Regling wrote 
in his criticism of Seltman’s book : ‘ Der 
Erklarung dieser Bilder als der Wappen 
der grossen athenischen Familien kann 
ich nur zustimmen.’? 

Mr. Seltman may mean other monu- 
ments than those I have treated of; 
perhaps he will be so kind as to indicate 


them. 
H. J. H. vAN BUCHEM. 


Additum.—Professor Kurt Regling is 
so kind as to remind me of the coats- 
of-arms of the Seleukidai, the Ptolemies, 
and the Pontic dynasty. But I have 
not treated of these badges because 
Syria, Egypt, and Pontos are not Greece. 
If these badges are indeed wepia coats- 
of-arms, they cannot prove anything for 
Greece as I use that name. I hope to 
treat of these badges in a subsequent 
article. 


1 Class. Rev., 1925, p. 124: ‘There is, how- 
ever, little evidence for the general use of 
hereditary, as opposed to personal, badges.’ 
Cf. Numismatic Chronicle, 1924, p- 330- 

2 Philol. Wochenschri/t, 1925, p. 219. 


ARISTOPHANES, ACHARNIANS 3099 f. 


& &vdov dvaBddnv rae? rpaywilar. 

In this passage we find Euripides 
sitting upstairs and composing poetry. 
I do not feel much doubt that ‘ upstairs’ 
is the meaning of dvaSdénv (rather than 
‘lying up’ on a couch), following the 
scholiast in part: dvw rods modas 
words dvw tovs médas éxwy are at the 
most ambiguous, but the meaning of 
the remainder is beyond dispute. The 
context surely supports this view (1) 
when Euripides says he has no time to 
come down, and (2) when Dicaeopolis 
says: ‘Upstairs? Why, that accounts 
for your lame heroes’ (they have fallen 


downstairs so often). I am not now 
concerned to maintain this interpreta- 
tion against all comers, because, even 
if the meaning is nothing more than 
having the feet up (with his feet on the 
mantel-shelf), it is still relevant to the 
chain of ideas to which I desire to call 
attention. Why, then, did Euripides 
choose to occupy the first floor front ? 
The answer is that so he was most 
accessible to the inspiration which, as 
a poet, he drew from the upper air. 
On Soph. fr. 941 I pointed out that the 
figure of wings was applied to various 
emotional transports, and in particular 
to the inspiration of poetry, which exalts 
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alike the singer and his theme.! Thus 
Theogn. 237 ff. coi pév mrép’ éwxa, 
ols én’ ameipova TovTov Kal 
Yi twacay aeipopevos pyidiws answers 
exactly to Pind. 1. 64 elm peév 
evpwvev mrepiyecow ayraais 
Tlvepidwy Nem. 8. 40 
& dperda .. . év copois avdpar (i.¢., poets) 
év Stxaiois te (as contrasted 
with Oovepoi, Pyth. 2. 90) mpos iypov 
aidépa. In Pyth. 5. 114 Arcesilas is év 
Moicaict rotavos, where the schol. 
comments Kal rrnvos 
petewpifopevos (the passage is 
often misunderstood). Pyth. 8. 34: the 
debt which victory imposes upon the 
poet becomes audi 
soaring aloft by virtue of my art. Nem. 
7. 22 motava payava: the soaring 
majesty of Homer’s verse  uplifts 
Odysseus. Pyth. 8. 89 meyaras 
éxmidos méretar avopéats 
(how much Pindar needs an interpreter 
is shown by Donaldson finding here an 
allusion to the cock-pit). Victory in the 
games exalts a man because thereby he 
becomes fit for the support of the Muse’s 
wings. In IJsth. 3. 27 the testimony 
which poets yield to renown, is said 
to be wafted over the world (éc0ca & 
ér’ avOporovs dntat paptipia 


1 I should like to quote a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the extended usage from //. 19. 386 
(Achilles trying on the armour made by 
Hephaestus to see if it will fit): r@ 5’ edre mrepa 
yiyver’, deipe AKadv. The moderns 
shirk an explanation, beyond noting that 
Xenophon echoes Homer in Cyrof. 2. 3. 14: 
To tev Srrwv Pdpnua mrepois padAov 
poprig. But Porphyrius’ note shows that the 
ancients were aware of something strange which 
required elucidation. It is, perhaps, enough 
to quote his opening words: rivés daow ore 
6 Kal yavpiav éroie. 
Homer seems to say that the adjustment of his 
new equipment was so perfect that it filled him 
with the joy of battle. 
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The notion is so deeply engrained in 
Pindar that exaltation is ascribed even 
to the garlands which were the national 
emblem of his heroes’ victories (Ol. 9. 
20, 14. 25; Pyth. 9.125). The effective 
instruments of the Muses are ta povotxa 
mrepa (Ar. Av. 1332). These are the 
wings of which Cinesias in the Aves 
seeks to obtain from Peithetaerus a 
fresh supply for use in his profession. 
His first words borrowed from Anacreon 
declare his poetic aptitude: avaméropac 
5 mpos “Odvprrov mrepiyero. Kxovpais 
métopat oddv adXor’ GrAXrav 
(1372-4). By flying aloft he is enabled 
to reach the aerial storehouse of his 
melodies: i170 cod mrepwbels Bovropat 
avatropuevos ex vepeddv 
kawas aepodovyrovs Kai vido- 
Borovs avaBords (I wish you to give 
me wings that I may fly on high and 


_draw forth preludes from the clouds 


with airy quavers and scattered snow). 
Cf. Philostr. vit. Ap. 1.7, 7 @pynoev 
rov Tod Ilv@ayopou Biov, 
avTov xpeitrovos. When 
Trygaeus ascended to Olympus he met 
traversing the air wuyds dv’ 4 
engaged in find- 
ing appropriate preludes described as 
tivds (Ar. Pac. 
829 ff.). Now we are able to appreciate 
Plato’s definition, how that the poets 
gather their melodies from fountains 
flowing with honey in gardens and 
glades of the Muses, and bring them 
to us like bees and themselves flying 
too. Koddov yap 
Kal wrnvov Kat tepov x.T.r. (Ion 534b). 
I hope, at any rate, that we shall 
hesitate to follow Blaydes, who (after 
Hermann) concludes from the passage 
of the Acharnians: notatur autem hic 
supina negligentia Euripidis in tragoediis 
conscribendis. A. C. PEARSON. 


THE END OF THE RHESUS. 


AT the end of the Rhesus the hero’s 
fate is thus described (970-3) : 
xpumros 8’ év dvrpas Ths xOoves 
Keioera BrCrrwv dos 
Bdkxov Sore Mayyaiou mérpav 
@xnoe, roiow eiddow Oeds. 
Rhesus will not be one of the dead, 
though he may never more see his 


mother ; he will have a kind of divinity 
comparable with that of a prophet of 
Bacchus dwelling ina cave of Pangaion. 
Who is this prophet ? 

The most recent suggestion, put 
forward by Sir William Ridgeway, is 
that he is Dionysus. I must beg leave 


C.Q. XX. 17 ff. 
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to dissent, with the more regret since it 
is to Sir William’s stimulating paper 
that I owe my interest in the problem ; 
nevertheless, it is hard to find support 
for his view that ‘an examination of 
the facts points to Dionysus as not 
being identical with Bacchus, but rather 
that he was an old Thracian chief of 
the Pangaean region who was regarded 
by the natives as a reincarnation of 
Bacchus.’ is the god's oldest 
name; Herodotus VII. 111 does not, 
as Sir William says, state that Dionysus 
was buried on the Pangaean peak; the in- 
vocation éAGeiv Arovuce at Elis does 
not prove that his status was other than 
divine, being probably to be explained 
as a survival of the old vague use of 
heros as a courtesy-title ;* his eschara 
at Athens is quite consistent with Olym- 
pian rank ;? and his epithet Baxyevos can- 
not denote a reincarnation of Bacchus.® 
Atovucos and Bdx«yos denote the same 
person in historical times. 

Rejecting this proposal, we must 
reject also the older theories that the 
prophet of Bacchus was Lycurgus 
(there is no evidence for his being early 
regarded as in this relationship to 
Bacchus, and there is no little proba- 
bility against), or Orpheus, who was 
not Toiow eiddcow Oeds, certainly 
not consciously regarded as_ such.°® 
Further north we do find a figure who 
answers our requirements, a prophet, 
who dwelt underground for three years,® 


1 We may note Pausan. VI. 26. 1, Oeady dé év 
Tois padiora Atévucoy 

2 Cf. A. S. F. Gow, /.A.S. XXXII. 213 ff. 

_* The termination -eios is vague. Explana- 
tions which have been offered are ‘god of 
the Bdxyo and Bdxya (Preller - Robert, 
Griech. Myth. 1.4 665), ‘god invoked with the 
cry iw Baxxe’ (O. Jessen, P.W. II. 2789, 4), 
‘god of Bacchic frenzy’ (Nilsson, Griechische 
Feste, 301),and ‘god who is himself a Bacchant’ 
(Perdrizet, Cudées e¢ Mythes du Pangée, 53, cf. 
Dionysos pvorns). Inany case Bdxxos, Bax xeios, 
Baxxevs, and the like are titles given to Diony- 
sus gua god of orgiastic rites. 

Strabo X. 3. 16, p. 471, rov Atdvucov 
tov Avxoidpyov ouvdyovres eis év 
iepdv aivirrovra looks like 
Hellenistic theological speculation. 

5 He is &v@eos (Kern, Orphica, 119, No. 49, 
I. 3), not @eds. The view that he was originally 
‘the dark god’ remains a pure conjecture. 

6 W. Aly, Volksmdrchen, Sage und Novelle 
bet Herodot, 130, regards xarayaov oixnpa as 
Greek rationalisation of the common motif of 


whom some indeed thought in origin a 
man, but his worshippers venerated as 
a god, Zalmoxis or Zamolxis, also 
named Gebeleizis. He belongs to the 
land of the Getae, whom the Greeks 
did not distinguish from Thracians, a 
view in which a modern authority 
agrees.? So much we learn from 
Herodotus IV. 94-6. Strabo VII. 3. 5, 
p- 297, adds that something similar con- 
tinued down to his own time, ‘ there 
being always found someone like Zal- 
moxis in disposition who was adviser to 
the king and was called a god among 
the Getae.’® Elsewhere (XVI. 2. 39, 
p. 762) he classes Zalmoxis, 6 mapa 
tois Téraus Oeds, and Decaeneus, his 
contemporary representative, with a 
number of prophets who received kingly 
honours. Again, Hellanicus stated that 
Zalmoxis ‘ taught initiatory rites to the 
Getae in Thrace and told him that 
neither he nor his followers would die, 
but they would have all good things.” 
This statement, coupled with a remark 
of Strabo’s that Zalmoxis first became 
priest of the god most worshipped in 
those parts, brings him very near to 
being Baxyou mpopyrns. 

It would then be possible to suggest 
that the author of the Rhesus was im- 
perfectly acquainted with Thracian geo- 
graphy, and localised Zalmoxis further 
south than the facts warranted. The 
supposition is, however, unnecessary. 
A country which could produce a Zal- 
moxis and his successors in one part, 


the temporary disappearance of a _wonder- 
worker. Strabo, however, speaks of him as 
dwelling in a cave (p. 298), and it was, no 
doubt, the common Greek idea about him. 

7 J. Weiss, P.W. VII. 1330. The difference 
of customs which Herodotus mentions (V. 3) 
refers, as he states in ch. 4, to Getic dma@ava- 
riopos; he draws no distinction between their 
religious beliefs in general and those of the 
Thracians. In IV. 94-6 he repeatedly speaks 
of Zalmoxis as being among Thracians. 

8 The story Strabo tells of the way in which 
the king of the Getae found his authority con- 
firmed by the belief that he acted on divine 
monitions received by Zalmoxis looks like 
Greek theorising, similar to the view of Critias 
(Diels, Vorsokratiker, 11.4 320 f., 81 B 25) that 
belief in the gods was invented to supply a 
sanction for law. 

F, Jacoby, Fragmente d. griech. Hist. 
125, n. 73. Miiller, Fragm. hist. graec. 1. 6 
n. 173 (Miiller regarded this as pseudo-Hellani- 
cus). 
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a prophet (not indeed divine) like 
Orpheus in another, and which con- 


‘tained a variety of oracular shrines of 


Bacchus, may well have had other 
divine prophetai of whom no record 
survives. 

Moreover, there was in all probability 
an oracle of Bacchus on Mount Pan- 
gaion. Herodotus speaks of an oracle 
on the loftiest mountains in the land of 
the Satrae, whom he mentions as the 
chief exploiters of the Pangaean gold 
and silver mines, and it has generally 
been held that the site implied must 
have been on Pangaion.? For this 
oracle the prophet was supplied by the 
Bessi,” though the actual mouthpiece of 
the god was an inspired woman; ‘just 
as at Delphi, and there is nothing more 
peculiar,’ adds Herodotus, who had per- 
haps encountered exaggerated rumours 
as to its sanctity. Is not the man-god 
mentioned in Rhes. 972 as Ba«xaou 


1 VII. 111: The localisation is made by 
Hiller von Gartringen, De graecorum fabulis 
ad Thraces pertinentibus, 81, E. Maass, Per- 
drizet, and Ridgeway. This shrine must be 
distinguished from that in Crestonia, which lay 
more to the West. 

2 Bynoooi rav Sarpéwv of mpodyrevovres 
tov ipov. The analogies of Delphi, the Ptoion, 
Didyma, and the oracle of Apollon Koropaios 
at Demetrias would support the view that one 
prophet is implied ; but Apollo had Arophetat 
at Argos (B.C.H. XXVII. 274) and 6 mpogpnrns 
may always mean ‘the prophet on duty’ (P. 
Monceaux, Dar.-Sagl. IV. 218). 


mpopyrns the supposed divine prototype 
of the actual and present prophetes ? 
In the cases of Zalmoxis and his succes- 
sors we see both the prophet’s proto- 
type and the individual prophet, and 
the prototype might fairly be called a 
man-god; on Pangaion we see the 
prophet, but apart from this passage 
we do not know his prototype. It is 
perhaps not unreasonable to suggest 
that the phrase in the Rhesus, supported 
by the analogy of Zalmoxis, proves 
certainly that Greeks supposed that 
belief in him existed (helped perhaps by 
the analogy of Trophonius), possibly 
also that that belief did exist. Athenian 
relations with the Strymon valley go 
back to the time of Pisistratus ;* many 
citizens must have visited that region 
on public or private business, and when 
a Greek moved in a strange land he 
took note of its gods. 

Finally, the vague name ‘ prophet of 
Bacchus’ may well be the name under 
which this divine personage was vener- 
ated, certainly that whereby he was 
described. The nameless figure in his 
sacred cave gives a good parallel to the 
dim but honoured immortality which is 
the due of Rhesus. 

A. D. Nock. 


3 Cf. C. T. Seltman, Athens, its History and 
Coinage, 54 ff. The writer is indebted to Pro- 
fessor H. J. Rose for valuable criticisms of an 
earlier draft of this paper. 


THE DATE OF THE SECOND PLATONIC EPISTLE. 


Mr. L. A. Post, in his translation of 
the Thirteen Epistles of Plato (Clarendon 
Press, 1925), has no doubt been wise 
in passing lightly over controversial 
questions. But in his historical intro- 
duction to the 2nd Epistle, which rests 
on the view that the letter was written 
in 363 B.c., some mention should surely 
have been made of the fact that those 
who accept the letter as genuine are not 
agreed with regard to its date. Mr. 
Post starts with the statement that 
Plutarch explains the circumstances in 
which the letter was written. But Plu- 
tarch, who alludes to some of the letters, 
has no mention of, or allusion to, the 
and; and his account of the years 366- 
360 B.c. does not help us to fix its date. 


The contents of the letter, if we accept 
it as genuine (and I agree with Mr. Post 
in adopting this view), show that it was 
written not long after a celebration of 
the Olympic Games at which both Plato 
and Dion were present. Mr. Post 
follows Rader and Apelt in the view 
that the reference is to the Games of 
364 B.c. The two historians who ac- 
cept the letter as genuine—Grote and 
E. Meyer—hold that the Games referred 
to are those of 360 B.c., at which both 
Plato and Dion are known to have been 
present. C. Ritter (Newe Untersuchungen, 
p- 370) regards the disagreement about 
the date of the letter as a strong argu- 
ment against its genuineness. It is, in 
fact, possible to make out a plausible 
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case against either date. But if we 
accept both the 2nd and the 7th Epistles 
as genuine documents, the difficulties 
in the way of assigning the znd to the 
interval between Plato's second visit to 
Syracuse in 367/6 and his third visit in 
361/o really are insuperable. 

Let us consider first the difficulties 
which confront us if we suppose that 
the letter refers to the Games of 360 B.c. 
Plato returned from his third visit to 
Sicily in that year. In the course of 
his journey to Athens he visited the 
Olympic Games, and there met Dion. 
His description of what occurred is 
given in the 7th Epistle(350b-d). Dion, 
after hearing his story, announced his 
intention of taking action against Diony- 
sius, and called on Plato and his friends 
to assist him. Plato replied that Dion 
might invite his friends to help him if 
he wished, but that his own position 
in any hostilities between Dion and 
Dionysius would be that of a neutral. 
His obligations to Dionysius made it 
impossible for him to join in an attack 
on the tyrant; he would remain the 
common friend of both parties, and 
reconcile them if an opportunity offered. 

Is this inconsistent with what Plato 
says in the 2nd Epistle about the Games 
at which he had recently been present ? 
That letter is a reply to messages from 
Dionysius conveyed personally by the 
Pythagorean Archedemus. The first of 
these was a request that Plato would 
prevent his associates (excluding Dion) 
from speech and action adverse to 
Dionysius. This request was made 
because the monarch had been informed 
that Plato’s associates had been speak- 
ing evil of him at the Games. Plato 
replies that he himself had heard nothing 
of the sort, and that the informants of 
Dionysius must have better ears than 
he has. Could Plato have said this 
truthfully after the Games of 360 B.c. ? 
Dion, no doubt, had on that occasion 
spoken against Dionysius, but he was 
expressly excluded by the terms of the 
message ; and we have no information 
as to what was said by Plato’s other 
friends. It is not impossible that Plato 
was able quite truthfully to contradict 
the statement that a large number of 
his associates had been speaking evil of 
Dionysius. 


Plato may, of course, have attended 
the Games of 364 B.c.; and the fact 
that his visit on that occasion is not 
mentioned would be no obstacle to our 
assigning the letter to that date if its 
other contents harmonised with it. But 
on the question of date, as on the ques- 
tion of genuineness, the philosophical 
contents of the letter are the most im- 
portant part of the evidence which has 
to be considered. In the 2nd Letter 
we are told (313a, b) of an interview 
between Plato and Dionysius ‘in the 
garden under the laurels,’ in which deep 
philosophical questions were dealt with ; 
and Dionysius professed to have already 
arrived at his own solution of the 
problems which were being discussed. 
Can such an interview have taken place 
during the earlier of Plato's two visits 
to Dionysius ? 

In the 7th Letter the philosophical 
relations between Plato and Dionysius 
are fully dealt with. Speaking of the 
latter part of his first visit to the tyrant, 
Plato states that Dionysius refused to re- 
ceive any instruction in philosophy from 
him (330a, b). Again, when speaking of 
the state of Dionysius’ knowledge during 
the interval between his two visits 
(338d, e), he says that Dionysius had 
received no instruction from him during 
his first visit. One of the main objects 
of Plato’s last visit was to give to the 
monarch instruction in philosophy if he: 
was in earnest in desiring it; and in 
one of the most important passages of 
the 7th Epistle (340b-—341b) we have an 
account of his procedure. We there 
hear of an interview between the two 
in which Plato’s attempts to lay the 
foundations for a course of teaching 
were interrupted by the statement of 
Dionysius that he was already ac- 
quainted with the most important part 
of what Plato proposed to teach him. 
Again, in 345a, Plato states definitely 
that he gave Dionysius one lesson (pia 
ovvovaia), and one only, and no other 
on any subsequent occasion. If, there- 
fore, we regard the 2nd and 7th Letters 
as both genuine, it follows that the dis- 
cussion in the 2nd Letter must be the 
same as the cuvovoia described in the 
7th, and we have no choice except to 
date the 2nd Letter after the Olympic 
Games of 360 B.c. 
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Is this date improbable on other 
grounds? C. Ritter (N.U., p. 372) 
states that, if the contents oblige us to 
assign it to this date, it must necessarily 
be a forgery. He does not give his 
reasons; but apparently he means that 
the breach between Plato and Dionysius 
at this date was so complete as to 
render further correspondence between 
them impossible. This is a deduction 
from his own purely arbitrary theory 
that Plato’s only motive for making his 
last journey to Sicily was to look after 
the interestsof Dion. Buta fair reading 
of the 7th Epistle shows that Plato was 
quite as much influenced by the desire 
not to miss a chance, if there was one, 
of the conversion of Dionysius to the 
philosophic life. It is also clear from 
what he said to Dion at Olympia 
(350¢, d) that he cherished no animosity 
against Dionysius personally. He was 
not a vindictive man, and he regarded 
philosophy as much the most important 
concern for any man, whoever he might 
be. He recognised that Dionysius had 
good natural ability (338d 6), and it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that, if he 
saw any possibility of helping him, even 
at the eleventh hour, to a sounder study 
of the necessary groundwork of philo- 
sophical thought, he would try to take 
advantage of it. If we suppose that the 
mission of Archedemus took place at 
some date not long after the Olympic 
Games of 360 B.c., it may well have 
put Plato’s mind once more into the 
state so vividly described in Ep. VII. 
339c—unwillingness to take the risk of 


— any opportunity of saving a 
soul. 

At the same time we need not imagine 
that the mission arose from any desire 
for salvation on the part of Dionysius. 
We may assume that his informants, 
on their arrival from Olympia, told him 
that Dion had been talking big about 
reprisals. It was worth his while to 
take steps to embarrass Dion, and Plato 
might suitably be requested to use his 
influence with his own friends. There 
had been no outward breach of friendly 
relations between them: Plato owed 
and acknowledged a debt of gratitude 
to the monarch, and had openly refused 
to assist the action threatened by Dion. 
Dionysius may well have pressed him 
to go further and prevent his own 
associates from joining in any aggres- 
sions. Plato could not be expected to 
restrain Dion from taking action with 
the aid of his Peloponnesian friends, 
but he might prevent him from getting 
supporters from Athens. 

Read in this light, the early part of 
the 2nd Epistle applies very well to the 
position in the latter part of 360 B.c., 
before Dion had actually begun to enlist 
mercenaries—better, in fact, than to the 
state of affairs in 364 B.c. 

There is one minor point in the 2nd 
Epistle which harmonises better with 
the later than with the earlier date. 
The request of Speusippus (314e) that 
Dionysius would lend him the services 
of his court-physician Philistion is not 
likely to have been made before Speu- 
sippus had visited Syracuse. 

J. Harwarpb. 


NOTES ON THE HIPPIAS MAIOR. 


283a: yap mporépwv wept ’Avagays- 
pov A€yeract apabia cara rév 
gov Adyov. rovvavriov yap ’Avagaydpa 
gact bpiv. 

SocraTEs then proceeds to say how 
little Anaxagoras cared for worldly 
wealth. The difficulty i is in the words 
mept ’"Avakayopov Aéyerar. Stallbaum 
omitted them altogether and is followed 
by the Budé editors, and they are 
bracketed by Burnet in the Oxford text. 
The words occur, however, in all the 
manuscripts. It seems unsatisfactory 
to look upon them as a gloss, for they 


are not only incorrect (Socrates is not 
referring primarily to Anaxagoras, but 
to all the earlier philosophers up to the 
time of Anaxagoras), but in view of 
’Avatayop@ in the next line the words 
are amazingly superfluous. 

Other editors have deleted either 
reading TOY yap mpoTépwy 
mépt or mept "Avatayopou, read- 
ing yap mpotépwy réyerar. Now 
although any of these readings makes 
sense, not one of them accounts for the 
insertion of the word or words it desires 
to omit. 
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I think the key to this passage is to be 
found in 281c, where Socrates, contrast- 
ing, as here, the wise men of old with 
the contemporaries of Hippias, says: 
ardp, ® ‘Immia, ti mote TO aitiov 
manratol éxeivor, Ov peydra réye- 
rat codia, te Biavtos 
Kal Tov audi Tov Mirnovov Kal ert 
tov totepov 'Avakaydopou K.T.r. 

In the passage under discussion 
Socrates is referring to the same class 
of people, and he would refer to them 
in very much the same words, except 
that he would not repeat all the proper 
names of 281c. That is why I propose 
to read: yap mpotépoy 
’Avakayopou TOAAH apuabia KaTa 
Tov gov Aoyov. Careless copying may 
account for the change from péxp: to 
epi, for as the eye runs along the line 
it is inclined to take the words péxpe 
’Avakayopov déyeras together, and the 
preposition would then be misread. 
This reading does account for the word 
’Avakayopov, nor do I think the change 
a violent one. In any case the verb 
Aéyerac must be retained, for it fits in 
very well, and some such verb is usually 
expressed with a locution like cata rov 
cov (Gorg. 471a, 472a; Hipp. 
Mai. 293b). The jingle Adyov 
is of course thoroughly Platonic. 

288a: pot, & Saxpares, dm dxpwat Taira 

mavra & dis eivat, ei Ti Td 
kaddv, trait’ dv ein cada; eyo 
Gre ei mapOévos Kadi Kaddv, de’ 
tair’ dy ein cada; 

I give the reading of the Oxford text. 
The manuscripts give 86 and Ste. 


Stallbaum read 6.’ 6. ‘The above must 
be translated: ‘Am I to answer that, if 
a beautiful maiden is the beautiful (or 
a beautiful thing), there exists that 
through which those things are beauti- 
ful?’ This awkward construction would 
be much improved by reading, with 
Schanz, éori tt, though the change is 
not absolutely necessary. To avoid the 
vague and obscure 5, others put 
a comma after and read map- 
Gévos Karn, Kadov éote bt’ 
‘that if a maiden is beautiful, there 
is something beautiful through which 
these things are beautiful.’ I do not 
think that «adov can be taken as 70 
xadov here, for although Plato frequently 
omits the article with the neuter singu- 
lar used as an abstract noun, he only 
does so when the word with which the 
article seems to be required is the predi- 
cate, not, as here, the subject of the 
sentence. Altogether, the abruptness 
of this second reading is very harsh and 
unpleasant. Besides, Hippias’ sugges- 
tion in 287e was not but 
map0évos Kad1) Kadov. 

Taking the MSS. reading AIOTAT- 
TAN I would suggest that the O and the 
A changed places. This would give us 
the reading ei map%évos Kady Kadov 
av ein kara; ‘Am I to answer 
that, if a beautiful maiden is the 
beautiful, it is through this that they are 
beautiful,’ radta being understood from 
tavra in the question. Not only is the 
sense thus perfectly clear, but the con- 
struction is simple and straightforward. 

G. M. A. GRUBE. 


MORE NOTES ON THE TEXT OF THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS.' 


1094b 4. For 6 write 67, and so 
1108a 4, 1112b 8, 1153b Ig. 


1 A previous paper appeared in the Classical 
Review, Vol. XXX1X., pp. 157 ff. I take this 
opportunity of correcting two mistakes. On 
1115a 23 Protessor Burnet’s defence of @Oévov 
by of @Oovoivres in Z.E. should be accepted ; 
in the context of (nAoivres of E.Z. also corre- 
sponds to # rt roovrev of V.L£., of 
pevo. to USpw x.r.A. The correspondence is 
obscured because £.Z. confines the terms 
and doSepa to dangers in which avdpeia 
can be displayed. On 1115b 11 f. I was antici- 
pated by Professor Burnet’s text in putting a 
comma after as dei de. 


1103b 32. mparrew< deliv >. 

1105a 28. dpxe? odv Taira (K”: 
L») was éxovta yevécOar: tadta 
mos “yovra would give the full sense. 

1105b 7 f. ody TadTa 
kat [o} mpattoy ws By- 
water, cf. 1130a 7 ody mpds avTov ... 
Erepov. But I and inf. 
MSS. there have adn’ o Erepov, so 

1106b 4. opoiws <8’ > éni. 

1107b 4 ff. Here as perhaps else- 
where the Table of Virtues seems to 
have been assimilated to the detailed 
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treatment below. Richards improves 
the run of the sentence by bracketing 
«al Avras, but why should it have been 
interpolated ? I would rather bracket 
ov mdcas, Kai tas 
as marginal notes from 1117b 25 f., 
1118a 1 f. (it is true the «ai is hard to 
account for, unless the note ran #rrov 
xal Coby ouoiws> as Bywater 
suggests for the text). It is probable 
that in the Table cwdpocivyn is repi 
ndovas xal Avmas merely, as dvdpeia 
mépt PoBous Odppy, and édevOepiorns 
mept Soow xXpnudtwv Kai the 
qualifications are out of place here, as 
Bywater’s dashes almost admit. 

1108b 27 ff. wreiorn: mrciwv but 
there are three pairs of opposites, see 
1. 13; so bracket 4 mpos Td pécor. 

I108b 31 daiverar <elvau >. 

1109b 5. abérxew [Sez] ? The repeti- 
tion of de? is inappropriate, since cxo- 
meiv Sei x.7.d. €s Tovvavtiov éavtods 
édxew is a single device for hitting the 
mean, not two separate devices. aA)ou 
and todto 5’ — epi 
nas are two successive parentheses. 

I111a 18. «al ov &vexa Richards 
rightly, taking év ols 1% mpafis to mean 
all the particulars or circumstances of 
an act. These are first denoted by 
év ols & 4 mpaéus, 1. 1, and then 
enumerated under six heads. The 
third, ti ev mpdrret, |. 4, is 
proved by the example, |. 11, to mean 
the ‘patient,’ the person or thing 
affected by the act. It is awkward that 
both év and epi, used generically in 
l. 1, should be used specifically in 1. 4; 
one is tempted there to bracket 7 év 
tim, leaving mepi alone to denote the 
‘patient,’ while éy throughout will de- 
note the circumstances in general. It 
is not surprising that the general év 
should be reinforced at 1. 1 by the 
particular repli, since év does not apply 
very well to the ‘ patient,’ nor indeed to 
others of the circumstances when they 
come to be enumerated. At |. 16 & 
ols mpakis is bracketed by Ramsauer 
and Burnet, but, if the interpretation 
of it here supported is right, it is un- 
objectionable there. But I should 
bracket it at 1. 18, where it has no 
construction. Richards accepts it there 
for trav or éxeivwr év ols, but it looks 
like a gloss. 


1114b 26 ff. Nicomachus may not 
have been very skilful at transitions, 
but this is the limit. K” gives cow? 
peév ovv Tepl cipnTar 
(juiv cett., edd.) 7d (ro re L”) yévos 
pecotns Kal (pecorntes 
LY, peodrnrés eiow wal 
cett., edd.), Te yivovtat, (Kal 
L>) mpaxtixal (mpaxtixol 
mpactixal cai T') nad’ avtas 
(cata tavtas «ai ore 
Kal oTws ws av opOds Adyos 
mpoordén. Richards points out that 
the vulgate pecornrtés xal 
puts the species before the genus (the 
ryévos of apern is 1106a 12, 14), and 
he therefore transposes the nouns. But 
here as elsewhere K? faithfully preserves 
a primitive error: peodrns Kai 
is betrayed both by its singular number 
and its derepov mpétepov as a note, or 
rather (since it gives two things as the 
yévos of dpern) a conflation of two 
notes, the first incorrect and the second 
correct. When these had got into the 
text, L® emended the singular to plural, 
and others touched it up by adding 
eiow and the second obras as 
ay 6 6. X. mpootaén Richards would put 
either after weoornres (but it will not do 
there, as it is not a good paraphrase of 
I107a I), or at the very 
least after xa@’ aitds. The latter loca- 
tion, which makes odtws qualify mpax- 
tiuxal, is supported by 1103b 29 ff., 
dvayKaiov mpattew xowwor, the only 
previous passage given in Bywater’s 
Index where op8ds Aoyos has occurred. 
Accepting therefore this place for obras 
what can we make of 
mpaxtixal abtds? Kal’ is 
explained by Stewart and Burnet as 
meaning ‘not but 
this does not correspond with anything 
said hitherto, and seems irrelevant, if 
not indeed pointless. I would rather 
take it as opposed to xal oitws as 
«.T.r., and read with rpaxtixai xai 
xa’ airas: ‘the virtues are disposed to 
perform, both in accordance with them- 
selves and as right principle may dic- 
tate, those actions by which they 
are generated ;’ this gives a tolerable 
résumé of 1104a 27-b 3, and a clumsy 
allusion to the relation of the moral 
virtues to ¢povnow—though this has 
not yet been dealt with save in the 
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phrase as (or @) av 6 dpovipos 
1107a I. But is tovrwy mpaxtixat 
applied to dperai a possible phrase? 
It is true that Aristotle speaks of mpax- 
tixal aperai, and also that at r116a 
11 f. and 1120b g a virtue is put instead 
of a virtuous man as the subject of a 
verb. But mpaxtixos c. gen. is nor- 
mally masculine; the only exception I 
have noted is Rhet. 1360b 7, ddvayes 
mpaxtixyn Kal TovTov. I am 
therefore inclined to take a hint from 
M?, and write id’ oy te yivovtas Ste 
TpaxTixol Kat avTas, Kal 
@s av 0. X. ‘and that they 
make us disposed to perform those 
actions by which they are generated, 
and to perform them as right principle 
may dictate.’ I suggest that it is «ai 
éxovoro that has got 
displaced, and would transpose it before 
id’ dv te yivovtat, thus obtaining a sub- 
ject for mpaxrixol from ; though 
it is true that we then lose the juxta- 
position of éxovovor and oby opotws ai 
mpakews Exovavot which Richards secures. 

I116a II. aipeiras cai: write Oappet 
kai or Oappet re kal. Oappet Kai by 
dittography might become Oappeira 
«at and be emended to aipeira: xal: 
or aipeirac might be an aural error for 
Oappet re. is not really sup- 
ported, though it may be partly 
accounted for, by 1117b 14 f. The 
courageous man both passively w7ro- 
pévee ta PoBepa and actively 
mepi ta Oappadéa when it is right to do 
so; see 1115b 13-24. That is why 
courage has two pairs of vices corre- 
sponding to it (though the two vices of 
defect are not found separately). 

I12Ia 10. 671 xal > brepBorai. 

1122a 22. ? 

1122b 4. mpérov Epyw] : ‘suitable 
(to the occasion)’ is meant. 

1123b 31. Write y (MSS. 7’) dy 
dppotor: or else yodv dpyofe, putting 
the ay into the preceding line, where 
editors rightly desiderate it. This sen- 
tence proves the preceding one by 
reductio ad absurdum in the particular 
instances of cowardice and dishonesty. 

1131b 5. Sinpyntat: ? 

1139a 30. ToD mpaxtixod 
Stavontixod. 

22. 59 (8 M”): yap? And 
1141b 27 yap? 


1141a 25. Perhaps yap 
mept (aito MSS.) [ro] 
(om. M>) ed Oewpodv pnaiv elvar 
pov Kal rovT@ émitpéwes (or avTo: 
avra Ald. et corr. avro ut videtur 
Eustratius, adrd vulg.), ‘ For each race 
of beings pronounces prudent, and will 
entrust itself (or, its welfare) to, one who 
can discern its own particular welfare.’ 
For ro atta = 7d aitav 
cf. 1142a 1, TO wept abtov = (Bur- 
net), and 1b. 9 To airod ed. Exacta is 
plural to denote a race or kind, neuter 
to include animals and superhuman 
beings (supra 1. 21) as well as man. 
Each kind has a different good, and 
therefore attaches a different meaning 
to ppdvipos. 

I14Ib 33. eldos dy ein yro- 
TO (Td Ta LM?) eidévar edd., 
but adr@ eidévac for sibt sapere is im- 
probable; L” gives airé, but K” airod, 
corrected to a’r@ and then to avrov 
(Apelt), airov. Bracket yrocews 
with Spengel as an erroneous gloss, and 
understand ¢povyjcews, which Eustratius 
shows as a v.l., really a correct gloss; 
and write 70 76 avrov eidévat, cf. 1107a 
21, dua TO péoov elvai tws axpov 
(where L>N*O> omit the second 70), 
1167a 34, TO avro éxatepov 
evvoeiv Richards, and perhaps I16ga 6, 
tod xadod [4] ToD tod > 

oxovvTos (sc. opéyecOar 
tov Soxovvros can stand 
or Tod Tod Soxobvtos by com- 
paratio compendiaria: in any case each 
% should go. L> omits the former. 
1144a 28. dvvayis Hel. 
aitn Seevdtns: M> simply 
Sewvorns. 

1145b 12. Dr. Rouse suggests to me 
Patra < > tTpatrew. 

1153a 24. ? 

1157a 33. [«al duocov tt]: Te om. 

1166a 12. éxdotwv K», éxdor@ vulg. : 
éxaoTou ? 

1172a 7 f. cal Kowwvoiow as 
olov te (K>: ois olovtae vulg.) 
ed conj. Bekker, corruptum 
Susemihl, ws olov re Burnet 
(but ws ofov re is not Greek for ‘as 
much as possible’). This is one of the 
places where a word from the context 
(cvfjv occurs two lines before) has 
ousted something quite different: as 
olov te <ddtota> gives the sense 
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required, and that wddora also occurs 
two lines before is, if anything, in its 
favour. and tovTwy need no 
defining relative, since taita 
merely stands for cupmivovow «.7.d. 


above, and is reinforced by rovrwy 
to give the cvv—. 
1174b 13. [ovde yéveors], reading 
ovOevos xivnots with cod. Turnebi. 
H. RackHAM. 


DEMOSTHENES LVII. 20. 

6 yap rovrev marip Xapiows adedpds Tov 
mdmmov Tod Govxpiridov Kai Avoapérns rhs 
rnOns, Oeios 8€ rov marpds rov 
yap 6 ovpds ovy The 
phrase Ocios .. . you has surely been displaced, 
and should stand after éyzoyznrptav. The paren- 
thetic clause explains why Charisios can be at 
once the brother of the speaker’s grandfather 
and of the speaker’s grandmother ; the former 
relationship suffices to make Charisios the uncle 
of the speaker’s father. And asin the two follow- 
ing cases, the description of the witness should 


end crisply on the note of kinship. 
W. RENNIE. 


FLOS DELIBATUS POPULI SUADAE- 
QUE MEDULLA! 


THE description of the orator Cethegus as ‘ the 
marrow of persuasion,’ while it won the admira- 
tion of Cicero, seems to have struck Seneca as 
vidiculus (v. Gell. XII. 2. 3) and it must be 
confessed that the metaphor, so taken, is a 
rather violent one. Could we not soften it by 
supposing that Ennius was here playing to some 
extent on the etymology of swada (suauis: 
‘The marrow of sweetness’ or ‘of honeyed 
words’ is a perfectly natural phrase ; it recalls 
the suauiloguenti of four lines back, and goes 
excellently with flos delibatus populi, ‘The 
choice blossom, the honeyed essence of the 
people ’—the poet may be thinking of the flower 
sipped by the bee, and it may not be necessary 
to ascribe to swada the further meaning of 
‘ persuasion.’ 

The word suada does not seem to occur apart 
from this passage and the references toit. The 
use of the adjective swadus appears from L. and 
S. to be confined to comparatively late authors 
—Statius, etc. Is it too much to suppose that 
in the time of Plautus the secondary meaning 
had not arisen, or at least had not yet driven the 
(presumably) primary one completely under- 
ground? W. BEARE. 


1 Ennius Amz. 308 (Vahlen). 


CICERO, AD FAMILIARES, 1X. 25, 3. 


In C.R. XXXIX,, p. 113, R. L. Dunbabin 
suggests that fam be deleted in Cicero, Ad 
Fam. 1X. 25, 3: ‘Non me hercule tam perscri- 
bere possum quam mihi gratum feceris si . . .’ 
‘The manuscript reading should, it seems to me, 
be retained. It is supported by the use of éaz- 
tum quantum and tantum quam in the following 
passages : 

Cic. At. VI. 4, 3: ‘Non queo tantum, quan- 
tum vereor, scribere.’ 

Ennius, Ribbeck, p. 70 (ed. 2, p. 62), 324: 
‘Non potis ecfari tantum dictis, quantum factis 
suppetit.’ (Cited in Cic. Zusc. II. 17, 39.) 
[non potis ecfari, Davisius: non potest ecfari, 
Brix: non potest haec fari, Gud. Reg.: tantum 
om. Bentley.] 

Ter. Hec. 417: ‘Non hercle verbis, Parmeno, 
dici potest | Tantum quam reapse navigare in- 
commodumst.’ [guantum for guam A. reapse 
Tyrrell : ve codd.] 

Buecheler 709, 12 (CIL. V. 6728): ‘Tantaque 
fari nequeo, quanta insunt gratiae opes.’ 


The above passages are cited in my disserta- 
tion ‘ The Indicative Indirect Question in Latin’ 
— edition, distributed by the University of 

h 


icago Libraries, 1920), p. 55, footnote. ‘The’ 


last example, which belongs probably to the 
sixth century, is of interest as showing that 
the construction was used in late, as well as in 
early and in Ciceronian, Latin. 

In the following example the use of adeo ut is 
similar to that of ¢am guam in the passage under 
discussion, though the occurrence of the subjunc- 
tive mood in adorti essent makes it seem pro- 
bable that we have here a confusion of the 
relative clause and the indirect question (see 
‘The Confusion of the Indirect Question and 
the Relative Clause in Latin,’ Classical Philo- 
logy, XIII. (1918), p. 60 ff.) : 

Claudius Quadrigarius, af. Non. p. 508 
(Peter, frag. 47): ‘Adeo memorari uix potestur, 
ut omnes simul suum quisque negotium adorti 
essent.’ [suum] sunt libri. } 

ALICE F. BRAUNLICH. 


REVIEWS 


DR. GRUNDY’S HISTORY. 


A History of the Greek and Roman 
World. By G. B. Grunpy. 1 vol. 
Pp. viit+536. Two maps. London: 
Methuen and Co., 1926. 22s. 6d. 


net. 


Dr. Grunpy has written a short his- 
tory of Greece and Rome in a breezy 
style; the breeze, however, enlivens 
only a very shallow sea of thought. 
The following is a typical paragraph : 
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‘He who would admire the Greek character 
must shut his eyes to the pitiable state of Greece 
in the fourth and third centuries, a state due 
solely to the utter political incapacity of a race 
which regarded nothing short of licence as 
liberty; which regarded power as giving the 
holder the right to plunder at his will, and 
looked on the murder of political opponents as 
the only method of dealing with political opposi- 
tion. Unbridled democracy in Greece meant 
the rule of the ignorant and corrupt. Its oppo- 
nents had been driven to retaliations such as 
are the outcome of exasperation. The result 
was two centuries of misery to which no 
country at any other period of European history 
can afford a parallel. Should anyone regard 
this as too pessimistic, let him read the dreary 
tales of war, murder, and spoliation which form 
nine-tenths of the story of Greece in these cen- 
turies, and then try to realise what it all meant 
to the people who lived through it all.’ 


How many political murders took 
place in Athens during these two cen- 
turies? On the other hand, they 
produced Plato, Aristotle, Lysippus, 
Apelles, Menander, ...: why not study 
them, and we should not only be helped 
to ‘realise what it all meant to the 
people who lived through it all,’ but 
might think that such men, even if 
forming only the odd one-tenth of the 
story of Greece of this time, yet make 
that time one in which it would be well 
worth while to have lived; especially 
since, as even Dr. Grundy admits on 
an earlier page (259), it was one of 
material prosperity. I omit Demos- 
thenes from this list, for to Dr. Grundy 
he is only a windbag : to me this sort 
of superficial vigour seems valueless. 
It does not even provoke opposition, 
let alone thought. 

Naturally, in a history written in this 
style, there is much detail with which a 
sober historian will not agree. I give a 
few examples only. On p. 20 we are 
told that the Greeks had little com- 
mercial intercourse with Etruria; on 
p- 74 that ‘to the Greek of the fifth 
century the tyrant was anathema,’ as 
though Herodotus and Thucydides were 
not sufficient evidence to the contrary. 
P. 77: ‘ Messenia proved a heritage of 
woe to Sparta’; but it was not till she 
lost Messenia that Sparta ceased to be 
a strong power and one of the bulwarks 
of Greece; and there is much exaggera- 
tion in the view that most Spartans 
were unacquainted with the outside 
world, and that they rigidly excluded 
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all foreigners. On pp. 128-130 we are 
given a fanciful account of Athenian 
parties between 507 and 490 B.c., with- 
out the suggestion of reasonable doubt 
—ultra-democrats, Alcmaeonids, and 
Peisistratids in alliance with one another 
and with Persia, and the treachery at 
Marathon. It was the ultra-democrats, 
again, who decided—in their own 
interests—on the maintenance of the 
empire, and were probably responsible 
for the quarrel with Thasos (pp. 160-1) ; 
but it was Cimon who conquered 
Thasos, and Stesimbrotus attacked 
Cimon as well as the democratic 
leaders. Demosthenes ‘ advocated con- 
sistently the weakening of the power of 
Sparta and of Thebes’ (p. 257). Aes- 
chines did not think so, at any rate. 
Again, in the third Philippic, ‘ he made 
an extremely foolish understatement of 
Philip’s military ability. Philip must 
have wished that there were a few more 
like Demosthenes among his enemies’ : 
Dr. Grundy does not add that Demos- 
thenes had, in fact, a very just appreci- 
ation of the power of Philip and of the 
weakness of the Athenian democracy, 
and was seldom tired of pointing this 
out in the ecclesia. Strangest of all is 
such a judgment as this: ‘If Alexander 
wished to hellenise the East he went a 
very strange way about it—he who in 
the last years of his short life became ~ 
himself orientalised’; for what else did 
Alexander achieve? We have also 
many sweeping statements about Greek 
ideas: such as that medism was not 
thought a crime in 490; that Alcibi- 
ades’ conduct in Sparta ‘would not 
have struck any Greek as treasonable’ 
(one might almost suppose that there 
was no such word as mpodorns), and 
that ‘modesty would not have appealed 
to the Greek mind as a virtue ’—I sup- 
pose Dr. Grundy /as heard of Socrates. 
And when all that an historian has to 
say of the De Corona is that Demos- 
thenes dedicated ‘the greatest monu- 
ment of his eloquence to a futile per- 
sonal squabble,’ one can only wonder 
why he writes about Greece at all. 
What interest can he have in the 
country? This, apparently : 

‘ Alexander marched into Greece just to show 


the Athenians and others what would happen 
to them if they were naughty. He left it at 
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that. He did not punish the Athenians, hoping 
that they had by now discovered that it was 
stupid to be silly at the bidding of Demos- 
thenes.’ 


There are also some serious omis- 
sions: no account is given of the actual 
working of a Greek democracy, and the 
paragraph on Cleisthenes’ reforms is 
quite inadequate (and, I should judge, 
unintelligible to anyone not already 
acquainted with the facts). There is 
no mention of the connexion between 
the attack on the Areopagus in 462 
and the introduction of the lot in the 
election of archons in 487—a cardinal 
factor in the development of Athenian 
democracy. We hear very little of the 
effects of the Macedonian conquest on 
Greece itself (she got very little unity 
and no peace in return for the loss 
of independence), and nothing of the 
way in which the Hellenisation of the 
East aided the spread of Christianity 
into Europe. There was more obvious 
political incompetence and corruption 
in Rome in the century before the 
establishment of the principate, more 
proscription and civil strife, than at 
any time in Greece ; yet Rome survived 
and succeeded where Greece failed. 
The historian should at least empha- 
sise this, if he cannot explain it. 

Not, of course, that there is nothing 
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of interest in this book. Dr. Grundy 
gives a clear account of the causes of 
Sparta’s peculiar policy; though he 
exaggerates the power and the hostility 
of the Helots—if there were 35,000 of 
them, armed, at Plataea, they were not 
all active enemies. He writes sensibly, 
as he has elsewhere, on the paradox 
of Greek warfare—the almost exclu- 
sive reliance on hoplites in a country 
so admirably suited to light-armed 
troops; though here, too, he does not 
notice one peculiarity—that Greek cities 
seldom attempted to defend their easily 


defensible frontiers. His account of 


the army reforms of Marius is good. 
Dr. Grundy claims that he makes no 
attempt ‘ to write a history which shall 
be . . . tendenzids’; but he sums up 
at the end with the moral that the 
sword decides. ‘ Whatever their aspira- 
tions, high or low, they [the Romans] 
attain them by fighting for them, and, 
to come to the crudest but most effec- 
tive factor in their history, by the 
possession, in the form of the Spanish 
sword, of the most effective weapon of 
their time.’ But what of the vitality 
and intelligence of the wielders of the 
sword, and their reaction to the ideas 
which inspire them? Anyone can get 


possession of a sword. 
A. W. GOMME. 


ANCIENT GREECE AT WORK. 


Ancient Greece at Work. An Economic 
History of Greece from the Homeric 
Period to the Roman Conquest. 
By Gustave GtLotz. Translated 
by M. R. Pp. xii+ 402; 
forty-nine illustrations in text. (The 
History of Civilisation.) London: 
Kegan Paul; New York: Knopf, 
1926. 16s. 

Le Travail dans la Gréce ancienne, 

rightly classified as ‘important’ in 

Year’s Work 1921, is probably the best 

general sketch of Greek economics be- 

tween the Homeric and the Hellenistic 
ages, as it is certainly a stimulating and 
delightful work to read. An English 
translation will be doubly welcomed by 
the teacher, inasmuch as the detailed 
knowledge upon which the study is 
based has been thoroughly digested, 


and the book may be read with profit 
and interest by the sixth form boy as 
well as by more advanced students. 
From this point of view perhaps a 
little more might have been said about 
Athenian state finance in the fifth cen- 
tury, and I should have been tempted 
to distinguish a little more definitely 
than the author has done between the 
general economic conditions in Athens 
in the fifth century and those prevalent 
in the fourth. The economic results 
of the Greek world war receive curiously 
little notice. 

The omission of references to the 
passages in ancient authors, which is 
common to the French and English 
versions, may be an economy, but it 
impairs some of the usefulness of the 
book. The reference for the alleged 
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hard drinking of the Hesiodic plough- 
man (p. 40), still more definitely a libel 
in the French ‘boit sec,’ might be 
difficult to supply. The discussion of 
the state’s control of the corn trade 
might have been extended to embrace 
the timber trade. The account of the 
Periclean cleruchies (pp. 149-150) is 
liable to mislead the guileless, particu- 
larly the terms of the reference to the 
arrangements in Lesbos, for which see 
the note in Hicks and Hill, No. 61. 
The subsequent use of ‘ cleruch’ (p. 152), 
not in the technical sense of a member 
of a cleruchy, but in that of a citizen 
holding an ancestral lot of ground at 
home, is unfortunate because liable to 
mislead. 

The translation is readable but could 
be improved. The spelling of the 
names has suffered from confusion be- 
tween different conventions. Dodone 
follows French, not English, custom ; 
Peiraeeus follows neither; forms like 
Chalciaecos, Alcaeos, or Lampsacos are 
not correct transliterations nor defens- 
ible either by Latin or by English 
usage. We say Colchian, not Col- 
chidian; and surely Sosas (p. 215), 
though it appears in the French text, 
must either be Sosos or, more probably, 
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Sosias. The ‘infallible Dice’ (p. 81) 
to an English eye suggests a cynical 
view of Hesiodic Dike. ‘ Demiurge’ is 
not a useful equivalent for demiourgos 
in the economic sense, because in its 
neo-Platonic sense it has become an 
English word. The curious statements 
that wine was poured from a bottomless 
vase (p. 78),and that Nicias paid a talent 
to his mine-manager (p. 281) are due to 
mistranslation. The rendering of idiom 
or the choice of words is not invariably 
happy. ‘Colonisation was done at a 
venture’ (p. 79) is not English. Can 
you mellow sods with a hoe (p. 64) or 
cut timber from thickets (p. 127) ? 

The figures in the text are a good 
selection of familiar illustrations; with 
two smudgy and unpleasant exceptions 
(Figs. 24 and 28) they are adequate. 

The translation has a bibliography 
which the French version has not. 
Such lists are always difficult to draw 
up, but I should have expected for the 
student and the general reader a men- 
tion of more of the accessible English 
books. For instance, Hill’s Historical 
Greek Coins, Ormerod’s Piracy, or the 
essays in Kennedy’s translation of De- 
mosthenes (Bohn), particularly those 
in vols. i. and iv., occur to one offhand. 

W. R. HALtipay. 


NEW CHAPTERS IN GREEK ART. 


New Chapters in Greek Art. By PERCY 
GARDNER, D.Litt., F.B.A. Pp. xiv 
+368. Sixteen plates. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1926. 21s. net. 

THE chapters of this book are mostly 

reprints of articles published in the 

Hellenic Journal and elsewhere since 

1888. It would be useful if the place 

and date of the original publication 

were printed at the head of each for 
convenience of reference when one wishes 
to see how the author has modified his 
views. As to the Greek stage he still 

holds to opinions expressed in 1898, 

but his arguments do not seem suffici- 

ently effective, though this may be due 
to their presentation. Unfortunately 


he does not discuss the architectural 
evidence of Hellenistic theatres such as 
those of Priene and Delos, and treats in 
detail only the theatre at Athens. Pro- 
fessor Bulle has lately discovered that 


the seats of the older theatre here were 
in straight lines, and that the proskenion 
does not belong to the Lycurgan build- 
ing (J.H.S., 1924, p. 271). The publi- 
cation of his researches on this and 
other theatres should prove important. 
The reprints of contributions to Corolla 
Numismatica are welcome, for papers 
which appear in Festschriften are practi- 
cally buried alive. The older articles 
should have been recast and brought 
up to date with references to the later 
literature. In the discussion of the 
Agias and Apoxyomenos, Wolters’ paper 
in the Bayerische Sitzungsberichte for 
1913 is not quoted. Wolters, from a 
fresh study of the Pharsalian and 
Delphian inscriptions, decides that the 
latter is the earlier, and that the Agias 
has no claim to be Lysippic. By 
thus upholding the Apoxyomenos he 
arrives at exactly the opposite result 
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to Professor Gardner. A chronological 
arrangement of the chapters would have 


- been an improvement, because now the 


Agias and Lysippus are followed by the 
Cleobis and Biton, and by Myron’s 
Marsyas. The study of the Ashmolean 
female figure of Pheidian style is useful, 
but we wish that opinions such as those 
of Kekule, Schrader, Treu and Amelung 
were fully discussed, for the author 
merely says: ‘ These suggestions of very 
competent archaeologists would have to 
be carefully weighed by anyone who 
wrote on the art of Pheidias. But as 
neither of the figures mentioned is an 
original, nor similar in type to the 
Oxford lady, I need not here more 
fully discuss them. We have now the 
advantage of having a recent and very 
detailed study of Pheidias by Professor 
Schrader. It raises many points which 
one would like to discuss, and on the 
whole it contributes largely to the 
advancement of our knowledge.’ He 
bases his idea of Pheidias on the Lenor- 
mant, Varvakeion and Patras statuettes, 
but observes, ‘ copies of the Roman age 
are a most slippery and inadequate 
round for theories as to the statues 
rom which they derive,’ and thus 
weakens his arguments. 

The addresses on Fifty Years of Pro- 
gress in Classical Archaeology and to 
the Archaeological Congress and the 
Hellenic Society were by their nature 
ephemeral, and it would have been wise 
to omit them in favour of something 
more permanent. A disappointing chap- 
ter is that on Originals and Ancient 
Copies, where we hoped the author 


would have given us the fruits of his 
long experience. In his New Chapters 
in Greek History, published in 1892, 
Professor Gardner devoted three to 
Schliemann’s discoveries at Troy, Tiryns 
and Mycenae. Now he depreciates all 
this work by saying: ‘.. . the revela- 
tion of the pre-history of Greece and 
Crete ... has not a very important 
bearing on the Greece of historic times, 
which is separated from it by an age of 
barbarism, in which the works of the 
older civilisation perished, and the 
foundations of a new and nobler civilisa- 
tion were laid. Modern history... 
begins with the rise of Hellas in the 
sixth century. Egypt, Babylon, Cnos- 
sus were then passing, and a new world 
was coming into being.’ ‘. .. The 
culture of Mycenae seems to have been 
almost completely extinguished by the 
coming in of the barbarous Greeks from 
the north; and the culture of Ionia 
seems to have started afresh, centuries 
later, being fertilised by a contact with 
the old-world civilisations of Babylon 
and Egypt.’ ‘ The chasm dividing pre- 
historic from historic Greece is growing 
wider and deeper...’ To these views 
we cannot subscribe because it is more 
and more evident that the chasm is 
becoming shallower and _ narrower. 
Milchhofer and Wide long since divined 
that the origin of classical Greek art 
lay hidden in the Bronze Age culture. 
Greek art evolved from a renaissance 
which occurred in the early Iron Age, 
and its newest chapters are those now 
being written around its older periods. 
A. J. B. Wace. 


SAPPHO. 


MérAn: The Fragments of the 
Lyrical Poems of Sappho. Ed. EDGAR 
LopeL. Pp. Ixxviii+81, 1 table of 
grammatical forms. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1925. 21s. net. 

THERE are two ways of editing Sappho: 

one is to take the words and fragments 

of words which are decipherable in the 
papyrus and conjecturally to construct 

a framework to fit them—the ex pede or 

rather ex digito Herculem system; the 

other is to record faithfully what can 
be read, and to avoid the possibilities 


of error in which conjecture must in- 
volve us. The former is the more 
interesting way both for the editor and 
the reader, but it inevitably tends to 
become artistic rather than scientific, 
and on artistic questions there can be no 
consensus. Mr. Lobel has followed the 
stony path unswervingly, steeling him- 
self, as he says, ‘against the seductive 
apparition of Conjecture’; and his 
strict conservatism has produced a good 
and in many ways valuable book. 

The text is reproduced with pains- 
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taking, and indeed painful, fidelity. 
Many of the fragments here recorded 
can be of no possible value at present 
to any but the philologist, while in 
some—for example, 8. 13 (6), which 
consists of three lines containing one, 
two, and three letters respectively, or 
25, col. 1, containing a single letter 
only—imagination fails to conceive any 
use at any time, unless we should 
eventually discover another text of the 
same period in which these particular 
letters, and these only, have been con- 
sumed bya discriminating worm. But, 
regarding the work as a whole, we 
cannot praise too highly the thorough- 
ness with which the editor has per- 
formed his ungrateful task and the 
restraint which he has imposed on him- 
self. A single instance will illustrate 
both these qualities: in a. 2. 3 (p. 2), 
he was evidently struck by the apparent 
false quantity in dvvaya (cf. his note 
Svvapar ut vid.) occurring at the end of 
a line in a fragment which is presum- 
ably in the Sapphic metre. A free 
lance, like the present critic, might 
have suggested that we have here the 
decapitated form of some word like 
@]|Svvaya:, which would restore the 
scansion; but here Mr. Lobel fears to 
tread. In one or two instances his 
caution or his care seems to forsake 
him, as in a. g. 9, where he writes 
peyddais anta[s, as if he intended the 
two words to be in concord; and on 
p- 74, 18 n. his latinity suffers a tem- 
porary eclipse. On the other hand, in 
the same note he brings his special 
knowledge of the Aeolic dialect to bear 
against the attribution of this fragment 
to Sappho, just as in @. 4.1 n. he has 


condemned a conjecture of Wilamowitz 
on the ground that «@d0s for xadds is 
not Aeolic. 

His treatment of the well-known 
poems is disturbing; he suspects the 
MS. éaye in a. 2.9 on the ground that 
the digamma is without parallel, and 
prefers Cobet’s wéaye. Is he justified 
in rejecting the usual interpretation of 
tiva Sndre on the ground that 
the accusative ought to be [lei@wv? 
We await instructions on this point, on 
which perhaps the new Liddell and 
Scott may some day throw light. 

The introduction, which occupies as 
much space as the text and critical 
notes, deals frankly and in a scholarly 
way with many interesting details con- 
cerning the dialect. Mr. Lobel confesses 
that he cannot pronounceauthoritatively 
on questions of orthography, a subject 
on which no definite pronouncement can 
yet be made; but he considers that we 
have sufficient material for determining 
the regular form of the dative plural in 
Sappho, and settling the question of 
the digamma (vide supra), and enough 
data to allow us to say what is normal 
and what is abnormal in metre; in 
fact, the chapters on various points of 
prosody, such as lengthening, elision, 
and hiatus, give evidence of careful 
study of all the existing material and a 
sound estimation of the evidence. Per- 
haps the most interesting conclusion 
from Mr. Lobel’s careful study of both 
the great Aeolic poets is this—that 
whereas in Alcaeus there is a strong 
literary or artificial element, the lan- 
guage of Sappho is non-literary—that 
is to say, it is pretty nearly the natural 
speech of her country and class. 

J. F. Dopson. 


AESCHYLEAN TRAGEDY. 


Aeschylean Tragedy. By MHERBERT 
WEIR SmyTH. One vol. Pp. 234. 
Berkeley, California: University of 
California Press, 1924. 18s. net. 

PROFESSOR WEIR SMYTH expressly 

limits his theme to the art of Aeschylus, 

not referring, unless incidentally, to the 
predecessors or successors of the drama- 
tist, avoiding the ‘trackless wastes of 
anthropology,’ and steering clear of the 
‘rock of Scylla ’—by which is signified 


the theory of the absolute nature of the 
tragic art. His book resolves itself, 
therefore, into a very readable account 
of the individual plays, with a_ brief 
discussion of their mythological sub- 
strata. Aeschylean drama is_ the 
spectacle of a conflict of will against 
obstacles internal or external; it pre- 
sents a ‘series of crises culminating 
in a supreme crisis’; it ‘seeks to find 
peace for the soul troubled by the 
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spectacle of limitless capacity for good 
involved in limitless ruin.’ 

We trace the advance from the com- 
parative lack of life and of psychological 
analysis in the Suppliants to the full 
power of the Ovesteia. Development of 
character, as Professor Smyth tells us 
more than once, is not to be found 
within the limits of the single play ; we 
should rather look for it in the relation 
of the different parts of the trilogy to 
one another. It is, no doubt, unfortu- 
nate that our only extant trilogy gives 
small evidence of any change of char- 
acter from play to play. 

The contest of opposing wills, which 
lies at the very centre of the art of 
tragedy, takes visible form first in the 
Agamemnon, in the scene between the 
king and Clytemnestra. The trial scene 
in the Eumenides displays the poet’s 
scenic imagination at its highest, and 
in the Choephori we see the faint begin- 
nings of ‘dramatic intrigue.’ The Oves- 
teia generally is distinguished by its 
use of varied plot and striking action, 
and is further contrasted with the 
earlier plays, which are predominantly 
‘lyric’ or ‘epic’ in character. For the 
statement on p. 174, that ‘the epic 
poet cares more for the actor than for 
the action,’ we feel inclined to substi- 
tute the exact converse. 

The arch-hero of Aeschylus, we may 


say, is Zeus. How the fervent piety of 
the Suppliants could give place to the 
defiance of the Prometheus is indeed a 
problem. Professor Smyth will not be 
persuaded that ‘Aeschylus saw only 
evil in Prometheus’ works.’ Zeus him- 
self is at fault— Zeus, the unfilial usurper 
and tyrant. To his guilt is due his 
subjection to the Fates. 

The solution is looked for in the dual 
conception of Zeus, as a figure in Greek 
mythology, and as the Supreme Being. 
Zeus in the Prometheus is not the eternal 
principle; he had his origin, like the 
cosmus ; he is placed in a definite time. 
Only the lapse of myriad ages can 
soften the harshness of the new ruler, 
and also teach humility to his self- 
willed foe. It was not the business of 
Aeschylus to say on which side lay 
moral right, but rather to secure a 
final accommodation. Just so, in the 
Eumenides, the moral problem is not 
decided; the votes of the judges are 
equal, and Athena’s casting vote is 
designedly given on irrelevant grounds. 
The question at issue between the re- 
ligious and the social order remains 
undecided. The essential thing is that 
the Erinyes, the Angry Ones, become 
the Eumenides, the Gracious Ones, and 
that ‘ Fate at the last is discovered to 
be one with the will of God.’ 

W. BEARE. 


AESCHYLUS. 


Aeschylus. With an English transla- 
tion by HERBERT WEIR SMYTH, 
Ph.D., Eliot Professor of Greek 
Literature in Harvard University. 
In 2 vols. The Loeb Library. Lon- 
don: Heinemann; New York: Put- 
nam. Cloth, each vol. ros. net. 

A coop English Aeschylus has long 

been lacking. This, which includes all 

fragments equivalent to one whole line, 
is better than Sidgwick’s, but it scarcely 
fills the gap. Professor Smyth’s prac- 
tice, indeed, is better than his theory, 

which he formulates thus (I., p. xxxix): 

‘ The authority of the Medicean is not 

to be rejected except under the gravest 

compulsion; the readings of the 

later manuscripts, whether due to a 

tradition independent of the Medicean 


or to subsequent conjecture, are to be 
admitted only when the readings of the 
Medicean are untenable; and recourse 
is to be had to modern conjectures only 
when the reading of all the manuscripts 
is impossible or in the highest degree 
improbable.’ In fact, the text, though 
somewhat timid and characterless, does 
not show extreme servility towards M. 
The editor follows Headlam, especially, 
in many bold changes, and might well 
have followed him in more; but his 
courage often wavers, notably in the 
Agamemnon. He does not, for instance, 
print, or even mention, Housman’s 
meOnuoves in Ag. 420 or Blomfield’s 
épos in 485. The apparatus is careful, 
but I have noticed a few slips: on 
Suppl. 976 should be év ; and 
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on Sept. 239 ‘dvdpvya Aug.’ conflicts 
with the statement on I., p. xxxvi, of 
that manuscript’s contents. 

In style the translation, which is in 
prose, hovers uneasily between plain 
and poetical language, but Aeschylus, 
like Pindar, is untranslatable ; and this 
version is conscientious, and shows quite 
clearly what Smyth takes Aeschylus to 
mean. Some renderings seem to be 
definitely wrong: for instance, ‘ sister 
furies’ for cuyyovwv in Ag. 
11go; and ‘ Yea, for I may not promise 
what I shall not fulfil,’ for Eum. 899. 
The Introduction and Arguments are 
interesting, but wordy and florid, and 
contain some doubtful assertions. It 
is surely wrong to call the Athens of 
Aeschylus’ youth ‘a petty cantonal 
state’ (I., p. viii) ; or to assert, ignoring 
Stesichorus, that ‘ Aeschylus, together 
with Pindar, was the first to see the 
possibilities’ of epic legend ‘ for a poetic 


art which was to reflect the new spirit 
of the age’ (I., p. xxvii). And who has 
a right to affirm that ‘ plot, in the later 
sense, genuine advance in the action, 
and character-drawing were absent’ 
from pre-Aeschylean tragedy? The 
suggestion (I., p. xxx) that Aeschylus’ 
successors confined themselves to ‘the 
earth as the place of the tragic action’ is 
untrue; the Pirithous is a famous later 
example of a play laid in Hell, and it 
is not unique. The word teydxn (L., 
p- xxviii) does not mean ‘crumbs.’ The 
true date of the First Pythian is given 
on I., p. xx; but the obsolete 474 B.c. 
appears in the note on P.V. 369. There 
are several misprints, mostly trivial ; 
but ‘of’ for ‘or’ (I., p. xii, l. 19) and 
xp) S& for ypy oe in P.V. 186 are 
confusing. 

The Bibliography and Indices are 
good. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 


THUCYDIDES. 


Thucydides: A Study in Historical Reality. 
By G. F. Pp. ii+240. 
London: George Routledge and 
Sons, Ltd., 1925. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. ABBOTT’s avowed purpose in pro- 

ducing this essay on Thucydides is to 

interest and, perhaps, instruct the 
student of modern politics by provid- 
ing a clear and lively survey of that 
ancient master’s account of a great 
war. If we wish him every success in 
his endeavour, we do so with no abound- 
ing confidence, though Prime Ministers 
do occasionally show us that they are 
able to keep a respectful and intelligent 
eye on the glories of Hellenic culture. 
But Mr. Abbott’s ‘ most genuine motive, 
though least apparent in avowal,’ comes 
gradually into evidence as his work 
proceeds. He has re-read Thucydides, 
and his mind, revisiting and reconsider- 
ing the scenes and actions and debates 
set forth in the strangely impressive 
old History, has been so deeply and 
warmly stirred that he felt compelled 
to confess his admiration, and try to 
impart to others his understanding of 

a great and noble work of art. The 

result is that he has written a very 

agreeable and useful essay. It is 


throughout attractive to the ordinary 
cultivated reader, who will find himself 
drawn swiftly along, and almost forced 
to make or renew acquaintance with 
the History itself; and it also deserves 
the attention of professed scholars, as 
turning the light of a fresh and dis- 
cerning mind on many questionable 
points. For Mr. Abbott has not merely 
the high literary virtue of enthusiasm 
for his theme: he has taken care to 
equip himself for the journey with a 
good knowledge of the principal com- 
mentaries, though he does not waste 
his or our time by flourishing it un- 
necessarily in our faces. His notes are 
short and to the purpose, never for vain 
display. 

Like others who have disagreed with 
Mr. Cornford over Thucydides Mythis- 
toricus, he finds that startling obstacle 
a useful means of elucidating the truth, 
as a star may seem more vivid between 
the branches of some deep and per- 
plexing wood. His discussions of 
Thucydides’ portraiture of Nicias, An- 
tiphon, and Cleon are admirably sensible 
and clear; though in the last instance, 
perhaps, too much is made of the 
‘madman’s promise’—as Thucydides 
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described Cleon’s undertaking to capture 
or kill the Spartans on Sphacteria 
within twenty days. It is not accurate 
to say that ‘ Thucydides calls him mad.’ 
There is also some needless worry over 
the discrepancy between Pericles’ eulogy 
of Athens and the real state of things 
in her polity: that immortal gallantry 
of praise was a statesman’s venture to 
uphold an inspiring ideal in a moment 
of gloom and slackening hope. Nor 


does Mr. Abbott fully grasp the his- 
torian’s intention in composing that 
sophistic nightmare, the Melian Dia- 
logue. But constantly, in his account 
of the art and style of the History, his 
critical acuteness and good sense, sus- 
tained by the warm impulse of his 
admiration, give us something to pause 
over and weigh with the nicest balance 


of our judgment. 
W. R. M. Lams. 


PHOTIADHIS ON ATTIC LAW. 


“H ’Arroxnpvkis év ’Apyaiw 
Avcaiw. By P.S. PHoTIADHIS. Pp. 
53. Athens: Eleutherudakis and 
Barth, 1925. 25 Drachmas. 

WE may begin by congratulating Pro- 

fessor Photiadhis, who now occupies a 

Chair of the History of Greek Law in 

the University of Athens, that he 

has not allowed the loss of all his 
valuable library and papers in the 
destruction of Smyrna to deter him 
from continuing his studies of ancient 

Greek Law. 

The treatise before us deals with the 
problems raised by the scanty references 
in ancient writers to the practice of 
aroxypvéis, or disinheriting of sons, in 
Attic Law, a question which has been 
recently treated by E. Cuq (Mém. de 
TAcad. des Inscript. et Belles Lettres, 
XXXIX. (1913), and A. Albertoni 
(L’Apokeryxis, Bologna, 1923). 

The /Jocus classicus on this subject in 
the Orators is Demosthenes pos 
Botwrov, § 39, p. 1006: ef 8 o pe 
vouos . . . Tovs yovéas Kupiovs 
ov povov apyis, adda 
kav BovrAwvTat Kal atro- 
. . . TaS TE 
Photiadhis seeks to show that many 
commentators, including Beauchet and 
Cugq, have followed Valckenaer in mis- 
understanding this passage by supply- 
ing tovvowa as the object both of 
and and taking 
atoxnpv€at as practically a synonym for 
éfareiva: instead of in the technical 
sense of ‘disinheriting’ given to it by 
the lexicographers. There can be little 
doubt that Professor Photiadhis is right 
in interpreting the passage to mean 


‘the law gives parents the power not 
only to bestow names originally upon 
their sons, but also to delete their 
names from the register and to dis- 
inherit them.’ This view is substan- 
tially that of Thalheim, Albertoni, and 
Paley and Sandys. 

As to the meaning of doxnpvéis, 
a passage is cited from Plato’s Laws 
(XI., p. 928p), which defines it as Tov 
viov KypuKos évayTiov 
aremeiv viov Kata vopov pnKéte elvat, 
showing that it was exercised by parents 
when differences arose between them 
and their sons, and that the disin- 
herited son did not necessarily lose his 
political status. The evidence of the 
lexicographers adds practically nothing 
to this, except that the right of dzro- 
«ypvéis apparently belonged also to the 
paternal grandfather. 

Our knowledge of the practice of 
amoxnpvéis is thus somewhat scanty and 
leaves considerable room for conjecture; 
and Professor Photiadhis raises and dis- 
cusses a number of interesting questions 
as to its application and legal conse- 
quences. As to the latter he is inclined to 
agree with Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
who defines its effect as éfehdoas rijs 
mepattépw dé ovdev (Arch. Rom. II. 26). 

Other topics discussed are the story 
of the of Themistocles ; the 
practice of disinheriting according to 
the Babylonian Code of Hammourabi 
(see V. Scheil, La Lot de Hammourabi, 
1904), which in the opinion of Cuq may 
have influenced Greek law; and the prac- 
tice of amroxnpvkis in the Gortyn Code, 
which only deals with the disinheriting 
of adopted sons. 
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There is still much work to be done 
in the elucidation of Attic Law, and it 
is by taking, as Professor Photiadhis 
has done, a single point and discussing 
all the available evidence that our 
knowledge can be best extended. 

Space does not allow us to do 
more than mention the following other 
recent publications of Professor Pho- 
tiadhis : 

1. On the legal interpretation of 
Demosthenes im Zenothemin (’A@nva, 
1923). 

2. On the emendation of Isaeus On 


the Estate of Pyrrhus, § 61 (Aceasoovvn, 
March, 1924). 

3. On the interpretation of Isaeus 
On the Estate of Nicostratus (Emer. tips 
Nou. 1924). 

[The earlier instalments of Professor 
Photiadhis’ notes on Isaeus have already 
been noticed in this Journal (C.R. 
XXXVII. (1923) 140, XX XVIII. (1924), 
12). 
ra Inaugural address to the School 
of Law, and interpretation and emen- 
dation of Aristot. Ath. Pol. 15, 4 and 
16, 7 (Emer. tijs Now. 1925). 

E. S. FORSTER. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF STRABO. 


The Geography of Strabo. With an 
English translation by Horace 
LEONARD Jones, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(Loeb Classical Library). Vol. III. 
Pp. 397. Two maps. London: 
William Heinemann, 1924. Ios. net. 

IT is beyond dispute that the ways of 

writing tribal lays are not more numer- 

ous than the ways of translating a 

classical author. Nevertheless it is sad 

(since the appearance of a new volume 

of the Loeb Strabo is a welcome event 

and not unimportant) to have to con- 
fess that we do not like Mr. Jones’s 
way. His version, to tell the truth, is 
pedestrian. It abounds in irritating 
infelicities of expression, and lacks 
vigour, facility, and resource. It is not 
merely that individual words are ill- 
chosen or misused (e.g. ‘ ship-channel ’ 
is given for strait, ‘fought down’ for 
subdued, ‘come on back’ for return; 
on one and the same page a peninsula 
is said to be ‘ enclosed’ by its isthmus, 
and a harbour by a bridge); but sen- 
tences of inept laborious crudity occur 
on every page, and what is still worse, 
there is everywhere that faithful in- 
fidelity which insists on a paratactical 
rendering for every occurrence of pév 
and éé. When will translators learn 
to treat difference of idiom with the 
same respect in rendering from Greek 
into English as they are fortunately 
compelled to extend to it when per- 
forming the converse operation? Where 
the reader, in the absence of an ideal 
system of super-punctuation, requires 
every possible help to master Strabo’s 


long discursive arguments, he finds him- 
self continually tripped by the irruption 
of unwanted particles, and there is 
frequent misrendering of elementary 
usages for which any intelligent sixth- 
form boy could supply the English 
equivalent (¢.g., ‘upon mastering the 
Poseidoniatae they took possession of 
their cities. At all other times, it is 
true, their government was democratic, 
but in times of war they were wont’ 

.. etc). (And Crawley’s Thucydides 
was published in the seventies!) In 
one or two instances it is open to doubt 
whether the translator has rightly under- 
stood his Greek text: ¢g., in VI. 4. I, 
eipnKoTor, the subject to be. 
supplied can hardly be the same as the 
nominative immediately following, the 
authority of Groskurd notwithstanding ; 
in VI. 4. 2, last line but one, adror is 
Tiberius, not Augustus. 

The restoration of the MSS. reading 
Xaol in VI. 1. 1 is not happy, nor is the 
conjecture cal maytwv in VI.2.1. In 
VI. 2. 11 pidiats should surely be 
pvrias. Both pudrcas and pvdirns 
occur elsewhere as adjectives, and 
Meineke reads pvAitass here, not 
Tass as stated. 

Proper names are mostly given in 
their Greek form with Latinised spell- 
ing (e.g. Tarantini, Brentesium, Insu- 
bri), but the principle, which has little 
in any case to commend it, is not con- 
sistently applied. We have on the one 
hand Liguria and Samnitae, and on the 
other Leucani and Epeirus; also Bur- 
chanis, which ought to be Byrchanis. 
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In the same way Anglicised names are 
in general severely eschewed, so that 
the Adriatic appears as the Adrias (with 
an explanatory note); but one may 
perhaps ask why a privilege denied, 
say, to the Thurii and the Locri Epi- 
zephyrii should be extended to the 
Bastarnians, Tyregetans, and Marian- 
dynians, and also (in part at least) to 
‘the Emporium of the Aegestes.’ Cor- 
cyraea (‘now Kerkyra or Corfu’) is also 
open to objection. 

The explanatory footnotes, though 
necessarily brief, contain much useful 
material. The captious may however 
be tempted to regret that, where so 
much requires explanation, space was 
found for the pointless quotation from 
Lucilius Iunior on p. 89, and for the 
information that Lake Constance is 
also called the Bodensee; or that when 
the translator says that a cape will ‘lie 
out’ towards the East, he means that 
it ‘will point’ in that direction. On 
p- 366 a passage taken from the text 
(fr. 44a) is quoted, apparently by over- 
sight, in the note. The Crisaean gulf 
is wrongly identified on p. 28 with the 
Gulf of Salona. 

Two maps are appended, as in the 
previous volumes, and are of great 
assistance, indicating wherever possible 
the places referred to in the text. But 
it is surely misleading to show Naulo- 
chus, of which we are told on p. 278 
that the site is unknown; and also the 
river Noarus, which the map (following 


Kiepert in defiance of everything said 
about it by Strabo or added by his 
translator) identifies with the Mur. 

Minor misprints of spelling in the 
Greek text, and of punctuation in 
the English, arerather numerous. The 
fragment of Sophocles on p. 78 (Pear- 
son, No. 271) is unmetrical as printed. 
In the translation, Phocaeans is given 
wrongly (for Phocians) on p. 49, and 
some other names are misspelt. 

In spite of these faults the work is of 
great value, and not only the general 
public, but scholars, will be grateful for 
an edition so accessible and so pleasantly 
usable. One such volume represents a 
vast amount of spade-work and much 
care in preparation, and the most 
querulous critic would allow that Mr. 
Jones has performed his task with 
thoroughness. One excellent feature is 
the addition of twenty-eight passages to 
the generally recognised fragments of 
Book VII. Five of these are refer- 
ences in the later books of Strabo him- 
self, which, though brief and unimpor- 
tant, are usefully brought together here 
in their place; nine of the remainder 
are taken from Stephanus, and fourteen 
from Eustathius. All but one of the 
last- mentioned are cited from ‘the 
Geographer,’ whose identity with Strabo 
the editor tells us has been demonstrated 
by his colleague, Mr. J. P. Pritchard ; 
the full proof of this is promised in due 
course. 

E. W. V. CLIFTON. 


DIOGENES LAERTIUS. 


Diogenes Laertius: Lives of Eminent 
Philosophers. Withan English trans- 
lation by R. D. Hicks, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 
Pp.1+549; vit 704. London: Heine- 
mann; and New York: Putnam. tos. 
a” and 12s. 6d. (leather) net per 
vol. 

IT is very gratifying that Mr. Hicks 

has been able to bring this laborious 

work to completion, and thus add 
notably to the debt which students of 
ancient philosophy already owed him. 

The translator of Diogenes is under the 

disadvantage that an up-to-date text of 

the whole work is not available, while 


at the same time much work has been 
done in recent times in almost all of 
the ten books, especially in Books III. 
(Plato), V. (Aristotle), VII. (Stoics), 
and X. (Epicurus). He has therefore 
to search through a considerable litera- 
ture, stretching at least as far back as 
1850 (the date of Cobet’s Didot text), if 
he is to guard against missing obvious 
corrections. But for the war the new 
critical text of the whole work, long 
promised and impatiently awaited, 
would, we imagine, by now have ap- 
peared, and Mr. Hicks’s task would have 
been much simplified. As it is, he is 
perforce obliged to offer us, as he says, 
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‘an eclectic text based largely on the 
Didot edition,’ hinting modestly in the 
word ‘eclectic’ at the researches referred 
to above. The fact is that, though 
Mr. Hicks does not pretend to have 
given us a new text of Diogenes, he has 
made so much improvement in the 
existing text that for the present a 
scholar will be ill-advised, except in 
sections which have been separately 
edited, if he cites Diogenes without 
consulting the Loeb edition. 


Diogenes Laertius is an uneven and 
inconsequent compilation, but it is full 
of gems; and it is to be hoped that the 
Loeb edition will increase its vogue 
with the unprofessional classicist. In 
Mr. Hicks they have a_ thoroughly 
reliable guide, who is not deterred by 
the demands of an exacting scholarship 
from writing very readable English. 


J. L. Stocks. 


THE PAGAN BACKGROUND 


The Pagan Background of Early Chris- 
tiamty. By W. R. Pp. 
xvi+ 334. Liverpool: The Univer- 
sity Press of Liverpool; London: 
Hodder and Stoughton,1925. t2s.6d. 
net. 

TuIs volume, addressed to the educated 

clerical or general reader, is a revised 

edition of a course of lectures delivered 
at Liverpool, and the lecture form has 
been retained for convenience. It is 
designed to give a picture of the char- 
acter of pagan society, ethics, and 
philosophical and religious thought 
during the early centuries of our era. 

The exposition is prefaced by sketches 

of administrative arrangements, im- 

perial and municipal, and of the travel- 

ling conditions of the time, which serve 
to emphasise the powerful forces making 
for uniformity of civilisation and for 
fluidity and ferment in intellectual life. 
Although the book is of a popular 
character, it is adequately documented 
and thus saved from the radical defect 
which makes so many popular, and 
even learned, books of the present day 
what Professor Halliday rightly calls 

‘unmitigated nuisances.’ 

The author’s task, undertaken some- 
what reluctantly, was by no means an 
easy one, but he has performed it suc- 
cessfully. His survey is well-informed 
and very pleasantly written. While not 
claiming to add to knowledge already 
won, he shows familiarity with the best 
work that has been done, and a first- 
hand knowledge of the evidence, and 
he has brought to bear on the subject 
an independent and very sound judg- 
ment. His exposition, with the ap- 


pended bibliography, should meet the 


OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


needs of educated men who are in- 
terested in the material, moral, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual environment in 
which Christianity developed. In deal- 
ing with society and morals, he avoids 
the pitfall, which besets the half-in- 
formed, of using the evidence of Tacitus 
and the diatribes of Juvenal to support 
sweeping generalisations about the 
moral corruption of the Roman Em- 
pire. His narrative, however, seems 
to suggest that the whole population 
of the Empire was divisible into the 
(Roman) aristocracy, the freedmen (who 
apparently monopolise the middle 
class), and the slaves; we should hear 
something of the missing elements, and 
more than we get on pp. 125-6 of the 
honest and industrious humble folk, 
whose consciousness of the dignity of . 
labour is a notable feature, in certain 
areas at least—a feeling, by the way, 
not confined to them, and reflecting 
moral and spiritual ideals. A very 
good account is given of the decline of 
rationalism—+t.c., the growth of the 
medieval spirit, which was shared by 
Christian thought but was not due to 
it; and the author’s discriminating 
insight is well shown in his observa- 
tions on the fundamental difference of 
the motives inspiring the similar pre- 
cepts of Stoicism and Christianity, as 
well as in his treatment of the influences 
exerted by the Mystery Religions on 
Christianity and of the many striking 
similarities between Christian and 
Pagan (especially Mithraic) ritual. 

A few points of detail may be noted. 
The example cited (pp. 35-6) to illus- 
trate how the system of provincial 
government worked is not quite accu- 
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rate in several points. There is no 
evidence that Legio III. Gallica was 
stationed in Moesia under Augustus and 
in Germany under Claudius (p. 101 n.), 
and the propagation of Mithraism was 
due chiefly to auxiliary recruiting in 
the East, and very little, if at all, to 
legionary (p. 102). P. 117 seems to 
imply that Claudius was the first to 
admit provincials to the Senate, which 
is untrue. The spirit of generosity on 
the part of the rich to their cities and 
fellow-citizens is, of course, very much 
older than might be gathered from 
p- 139 (being a marked feature of the 


Hellenistic age), and the earliest private 
foundation in Italy, so far attested, 
dates not from the reign of Augustus, 
but from that of Claudius (or Nero). 
It should be added that, while the text 
is nearly free from misprints, except 
for tribunus laticlauus (p. 35) and some 
Greek accents—the false form ‘ Borys- 
thena’ in two places is a slip—there is 
a fair crop of printer’s errors in the 
footnotes, especially in the quotations 
from Latin and Greek, but also occa- 
sionally elsewhere (e.g. ‘as we was’ for 
‘as we saw,’ p. 108, n.). 
J. G. C. ANDERSON. 


SCOTT ON THE HERMETICA. 


Hermetica: The Ancient Greek and Latin 
- Writings which contain Religious or 
Philosophic Teachings ascribed to 
Hermes Trismegistus. Edited with 
an English translation and notes 
by WALTER Scott. Vol. II.: Notes 
on the Corpus Hermeticum. Vol. III. : 
Notes on the Latin Asclepius and the 
Hermetic Excerpts of Stobaeus. Pp. 
482 and 632. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1925 and 1926. Price (both 
volumes together) 50s. 
MANIFESTLY, the gigantic size of this 
commentary precludes any detailed 
criticism, and the reviewer can do no 
more than characterise it in the most 
general way. The notes are of three 
kinds. First, and perhaps most numer- 
ous, are those which deal with Mr. 
Scott’s handling of the text, and seek 
to justify his many reckless alterations. 
These seem all infected with the same 
ailment; the commentator begins by 
making up his mind what the passage 
must mean, then quarrels with the 
text because it means something else 
(or, as he declares, because it means 
nothing at all), and finally rewrites it 
to suit his original idea. The notes 
on Excerpt XIV. (Stob. I. 5, 16) may 
serve as an instance. The text as it 


stands in Stobaeus is probably not 
flawless, but will construe; Mr. Scott 
declares that ‘no continuous sense can 
be made out’ (III., p. 426), and then 
either defends his emendations by 
asserting that the author ‘must’ have 
meant this and that, or simply takes 


them for granted. Second—and here 
the commentary really has its value— 
come the numerous passages in which 
parallels from the later religious and 
philosophic literature of antiquity are 
produced to illustrate the Hermetic 
text. Thus II., 77 ff., give a vast array 
of ancient speculations on the nature of 
God; III., 135 ff, seem to omit but 
little concerning Graeco-Egyptian bi- 
sexual deities (although certain passages 
in Servius appear to have escaped 
notice), and not much on either ortho- 
dox or heretical Christian ideas of 
marriage. Yet even such notes as these 
are at times oddly incomplete; for ex- 
ample, II., p. 163, the use of vedpoy= 
nerve is mentioned, but not a single 
passage from ancient medical literature 
cited; III. 21 (on Asclepius 3), there 
are two references to the belief that 
certain terrestrial things wax and wane 
with the moon; in so large a com- 
mentary one would rather expect twenty. 
Moreover, when possible sources for the 
Hermetic ideas are suggested, although 
both learning and acuteness are to be 
found, the reader will probably feel that 
purely philosophical sources bulk rather 
too large, and perhaps that Stoicism in 
particular is too much in evidence. 

In the third class of notes, those of 
an exegetic kind, far too little atten- 
tion has been paid to points of style 
and grammar. Indeed, grammatical 
notes are curiously few and poor; a 
very serious defect in handling the 
crabbed Greek of the Corpus Hermeti- 
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cum. For example, C. H. V. 6, has 
the phrase tavTnv Kal Ociav 
Tov avOpwrov eixova. Is it enough to 
say ‘the meaning must be... “this 
image, namely man”’ (which is, of 
course, correct), and add that it is 
‘awkwardly ambiguous’? The context 
makes it clear that ‘representation of 
man’ cannot be meant, and the 
‘appositional’ genitive is no_ great 
novelty in either Greek or Latin. In 
purely stylistic questions, not nearly 
enough attention has been paid to such 
questions as the degree of literalness 
with which the A sclepius was translated 
—a matter which can be investigated 
here and there, since fragments of the 
Greek survive. Thus, Ascl. 41, we know 
that the original of gratias tibi was yapwv 
cot oldapev. But, considering how com- 
monly ago or agimus was omitted in 
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Latin (cf. the proper name Deogratias), 
why insert it here? On the important 
subject of rhythm, Mr. Scott has some- 
thing to say in considering the hymns 
in C.H. XIII. 17-21, although he should 
not have forgotten the possibility of 
sense-rhythm independent of numeri, 
whether quantitative or accentual. But 
in the Asclepius, which obviously is 
highly rhythmical, he seems to make 
no use of that fact for determining 
reading or punctuation. 

It is only fair to add that had Mr. 
Scott lived to complete the third 
volume (which was seen through the 
Press by Mr. A. S. Ferguson) some of 
these points might have been attended 
to, and the citations of modern litera- 
ture made fuller and brought up-to- 


date. 
H. J. Rose. 


SELECT LETTERS OF CICERO. 


Cicero: Select Letters. By W. W. How. 
With Historical Introductions, Notes 
and Appendices. A new edition based 
upon that of Watson, revised and 
annotated by W. W. How, Fellow 
and Senior Tutor of Merton College. 
Together with a Critical Introduction 
by A. C. CLark, Corpus Professor of 
Latin in the University of Oxford. 
Two volumes. Vol. I. not paged. 
Vol. II., pp. vii + 579. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1925. Vol. I. 6s. 
Vol. II. 12s. 6d. 

Books cannot, like eggs, be classified 

as (1) fresh, (2) good, useful, (3) under- 

graduates’; there are some which de- 
serve all three labels. Mr. How’s edition 
of Cicero, Select Letters, is an under- 
graduates’ book —that is to say, it 
is intended primarily for those reading 
for the School of Litterae Humaniores 
at Oxford. But it is also more or less 
fresh: though it is based on Watson’s 
well-known edition, taking over, for 
example, his very helpful historical 
introductions with little change, much 
in the notes and appendices is new. 

And that it is a good useful book is 

beyond question. 

Gentlemen reading for the School of 
Litterae Humaniores have much to do 
besides Roman History in a compara- 
tively short time, and must not be 


burdened too heavily. Mr. How’s selec- 
tion contains ror letters only, about 
two-thirds of the number given by 
Watson. Naturally one or two old 
friends have disappeared, noticeably 
Metellus Celer’s rather boorish protest 
and Cicero’s reply. Most of the vic- 
tims, however, deal chiefly with Cicero’s 
own perplexities, and can be well spared. 
The new-comers, on the other hand, 
fully justify their admission ; of especial | 
importance perhaps is 7 (Ad Att. I. 19), 
which tells of the early movements in 
Gaul and of Flavius’ Agrarian Law, 
while 85 (Ad Att. XV. 11) gives an 
interesting picture of the conspirators 
in council with their women-folk. And 
he would be a narrow-minded utili- 
tarian indeed, who would object to 
the inclusion of the famous letter to 
Lucceius. 

The text used is the Oxford text, 
a considerable improvement on Wat- 
son's; occasionally Mr. How dissents 
from the reading there given—always, 
we think, with reason—but has con- 
fined his own view to the notes. It is 
published in a separate volume, which 
can be slipped into any sensible pocket, 
and should prove a avout with all 
who want a selection of the Letters for 
casual reading. 

Since Watson’s edition appeared, 
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much new evidence, from inscriptions, 


-etc., has come to light, and recent 


studies have contributed much to our 
knowledge of the period; but this new 
material was not always accessible to 
the student, even if he knew where to 
look for it. An up-to-date edition was 
badly wanted, and this want Mr. How 
supplies. He has no theories of start- 
ling originality to propound, nor does 
he take it for granted that if a thing 
has been said before it is wrong; but 
historical, constitutional and legal diffi- 
culties are explained lucidly and in a 
minimum of words; rival views on dis- 
puted questions, such as the issue 
between Caesar and the Senate, are 
briefly outlined and criticised, while 
full references to the authorities used 
afford every opportunity for further 
research. The notes are enlivened by 
a few topical allusions, but for the most 
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part the reader will turn to them for 
instruction rather than for entertain- 
ment, and he will not be disappointed. 

The commentary caters chiefly for 
the historian, but grammar has not 
been neglected: the pages are well- 
stocked with references to Madvig, all 
of which no doubt will be duly looked 
up. Translations are also given of 
many passages which present difficulties. 
Finally, mention must be made of 
the excellent critical introduction by 
Professor A. C. Clark. 

A few misprints have escaped the 
vigilance of the proof-readers. 

Vol. I. 70, 1. 2, read ‘ rescriptam,’ 
l. 10, ‘ergo’; 88, p. 2, 1. 21, read 
‘laetantur, remanserunt,’1. 28, ‘do- 
lere.’ 

Vol. II. p. 28, 1. 14, read 7g B.C.; 
p- 67, 1. 6, 62 B.c. 

J. B. Poynton. 


CULEX. 


‘Culex’: Sources and their Bearing on 
the Problem of Authorship. By D. L. 
Drew. Pp.v+107. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1925. 

Tuts latest accession to the series of 

Virgilian studies, inaugurated twelve 

years ago by the lamented Warde 

Fowler, is the outcome of prolonged 

investigation of a perplexing, fascin- 

ating, and not wholly soluble problem, 
begun when the author was classical 
lecturer in the University of Man- 
chester, and continued during the last 
two years in his new post at Swarth- 
more College, Pennsylvania. It must 
be said at once that it is difficult read- 
ing. Mr. Drew’s style is cramped; 
one has to read some sentences twice 
or three times to see what he is driving 
at; and in his accumulation of minute 
argument it is sometimes hard to see 
the wood for the trees. It is perhaps 
best to begin by reading the six pages 
of summary at the end of the volume. 
With these in mind, his track can be 
more readily followed. In particular, 
the student will not then be misled 
or puzzled by the shorthand notation 
in which, throughout, the term ‘ Virgil’ 
is used to mean the Eclogues, Georgics, 
and Aeneid to the exclusion of anything 


else with which Virgil’s name is or has 
been associated. 

The main line followed by Mr. Drew 
is that of search for clues in ‘ sources’ 
and ‘borrowings.’ An instance will 
indicate his method better than a 
formal explanation; we may take for 
this purpose his summing-up of a long 
analysis (p. 26) in what he calls ‘an 
unbroken circle.’ 

‘Where Culex is related to Virg. 
Ecl. V1., using Theoc. VII., Culex uses 
Theoc. VII., which uses Hesiod, Op. 
582-589, which is used by Virg. Georg. 
III. 143-156, which is related to Georg. 
IfI. 322-328 (itself related to Theoc. 
VII. and Culex 42-153) and also to 
Culex 175-179. 

‘ Unbroken circles,’ it is needless to 
add, lead nowhere: and Mr. Drew’s 
attempts to construct them remind one 
now and then of a kitten chasing its 
own tail. The method becomes almost 
an obsession. Virgil, we are asked to 
believe, could not have written non ego 
vos posthac . . . videbo except under the 
direct influence of Catullus’ »wnquam 
ego te... aspiciam posthac. Again, the 
gadfly of Georg. III. 149 is asper acerba 
sonans, and this phrase has a real source 
in the asper acerba tuens immani corpore 
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serpens of Lucr. V. 23. But the use 
made of the point by Mr. Drew is this. 
In Culex is the line tmmanis vario macu- 
latus corpore serpens. ‘The author of 
Culex and Virgil have each taken over 
a different half of the Lucretian line. 
It is easy to see how the author of 
Culex was attracted to Lucretius here— 
both are dealing with the serpent. But 
Virgil is concerned with a gadfly; and 
it is not at all easy to imagine a good 
reason for his attention’s being directed 
to Lucr. V. 33, unless he had in mind 
the Culex and the worthy gnat frus- 
trating the designs of the serpent.’ To 
show to what lengths ths kind of argu- 
ment may be driven, one other instance 
will suffice. 

‘Culex 246 has the line-ending tristis 
Erinys. A similar line-ending occurs 
in Aen, II..337. But much more in- 
teresting is the line-ending communis 
Erinys in Aen. Il. 573: 
illa sibi infestos eversa ob Pergama Teucros 
et poenas Danaum et deserti coniugis iras 
praemetuens, Troiae et patriae communis 

Erinys. 

The thought of the Danai and a wronged 
husband is, perhaps, enough to recall 
the Danaids and wronged husbands, or 
vice versa. 

Comment would be superfluous. 
But more largely, Mr. Drew’s argument 
is deflected by a subtler fallacy; the 
assumption of a unitary authorship not 
only for ‘ Virgil’ as a whole but for 
Culex as a whole, and a further assump- 
tion that one of the two must be pos- 
terior to the other. If Culex be (as it 
almost certainly is) an elaborate exer- 
cise in the new poetry, it is not only 
possible but highly probable that its 
contents are a tessellation of mixed 
authorship ; and that, like the exercises, 
it was worked on and rehandled over a 
period which may comprise a good 
many years. The question of priority 
as regards any single line or phrase or 
passage takes therefore the form of a 
simple equation containing two or 
more variables—in other words, it is 
insoluble. We know that much (how 
much, remains conjectural) in Eclogues 
VI. and X. is the work not of Virgil 
but of Gallus. We do not know, in 


other Eclogues, what may be the work 
of Pollio, of Varus, of the author of the 
Lydia. 


The hands engaged were those 
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of a school or confraternity. Even in 
the Georgics and Aeneid, Virgil notori- 
ously drew large contributions not only 
from his predecessors but from his con- 
temporaries. Disentanglement (if that 
were all, as it is not) is precarious. 
Analysis is a game of mixed skill and 
chance. If, in Mr. Drew's, one may 
sometimes feel that he is labouring the 
obvious (‘the deduction seems just, 
that either the author of Culex knew 
the sources of Virgil’s Ecl. VI. or Virgil 
the sources of Culex 115-120’; or, ‘ the 
results of the discussion [on one section 
of Culex] are, Culex imitates Catullus 
directly ’), and sometimes that he finds 
a ‘source’ in some merely casual or 
even inevitable coincidence of language, 
we must appreciate the minute industry 
of his investigation, and the fullness 
with which he sets out, and thus 
enables us to check, the premises from 
which he draws his conclusions. 

These conclusions may be summar- 
ised thus: (1) There is no proof that 
Culex draws directly on Eclogues, Geor- 
gics, or Aeneid ; (2) the knowledge which 
the author of each has of the modus 
operandi of the other is very intimate ; 
(3) Culex as we have it is the work of 
one hand; (4) it was not formally pub- 
lished and was probably never meant 
for publication; (5) it is an experiment 
or rather a mass of experiments, and 
not a finished product—it shows all the 
effort and exertion of experimental © 
work, with just the sort of redundancy 
that we might expect; (6) it is what 
we should expect from not only a 
youthful, but a maturer, Virgil in the 
first stages of composition. The Vir- 
gilian authorship, Mr. Drew claims, is 
therefore not doubtful. 

An example of his method at its best 
is the way in which (pp. 68 ff.) he deals 
with the notion that the Culex under- 
world is a rehash of Aen. VI. and 
Georg. 1V. Nothing, as he justly says, 
could be further from the truth. And 
there are some good observations made 
incidentally: e¢.g., that the venerande of 
l. 25 is by no means a term of respect 
from an inferior; and that in 1. 93, 
tucundoque liget languentia corpora somno, 
it is the Lucretian corpora (the atoms 
or primary elements of the body) that 
are meant. 

J. W. Mackaiv. 
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OVID AND HIS INFLUENCE, 


Ovid and His Influence. By Epwarp 


KENNARD Ranp, Professor of Latin 
at Harvard University. Pp. xii + 184. 
London, Calcutta, Sydney: Geo. G. 
Harrap and Co., Ltd. (‘Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome.’) §s. net. 
‘Why should one try to revive Ovid? 
What is our debt to him?’ These are 
two queries propounded in the preface 
to this volume after the remark that 
to-day he is hardly more than a school- 
book, and that his own imagination 
could have contrived no more horrible 
metamorphosis than to be turned to 
such a use. Whether or not his in- 
fluence now is quite so circumscribed, 
it is certain that this prince of Latin 
storytellers has wielded a sovereign 
power of inspiration in literature and 
art. Without Ovid the Renaissance 
would have been notably different. 
Pictures in Italian galleries like Fran- 
cesco Albani’s dance of amoretti at the 
rape of Proserpina always seem to me 
as eloquent witnesses to his stimulating 
genius as any passages in Martial or 
Dante. How, then, can we estimate 
what the ages owe him? That is 
answered by Professor Rand, whose 
previous works invest him with authority 
on his theme. The answer is learned 
and charming; for instructive matter 
is set forth in entertaining style. Ovid's 
life and works are treated on pp. 3-107, 
and Ovid through the centuries on 
pp. 108-174. Notes and five pages of 
bibliography conclude the volume. 
Bright and racy, as befits the subject, 
the account of Ovid’s poems should 
send readers to the Latin for them- 


selves. I feel sympathy with Professor 
Rand’s inclination to declare the double 
epistles of the Heroides genuine. Ovid’s 
style is there, his knowledge of women, 
his gift for psychology, his Euripidean 
interest in human beings. Wisdom 
prompts Professor Rand to avoid dog- 
matism on the ‘error’ which, coupled 
with poetry, caused Ovid’s banishment 
to Tomis (the form preferred through- 
out to Tomi): the guesses of scholars 
take us really no further than the 
author’s confession ingenio perii. Wisely, 
too, it is recognised that the genius of 
Ovid is too subtly volatile to admit of 
exact definition: ‘ afterall our attempts 
at analysis, Ovid’s spirit eludes us.’ 
All the same, no one can read this 
study without coming closer to him. 
The later portion traces the Ovidian 
tradition in Latin poetry, Italian and 
other literatures. Here we meet Ovid 
posthumously transformed into strange 
disguises—moralist, theologian, and, like 
Virgil, even magician. The sketch of 
his influence on Pontano and Sanna- 
zaro suggests that there is room for an 
elaborate survey, in separate book-form, 
of classical elements in the neo-Latin 
poets of Italy. That Ovid does not at 
present get his due share of attention 
is the note on which the work ends, as, 
in its preface, it began. But advocacy 
so admirable must serve to redress the 
balance. ‘Ovid was too modern for 
the Dark Age; perhaps he is too modern 
for ours. .. . We who have erred can 
easily make amends. It is a comfort- 
able penance; open his books and 
read.’ J. Wicut Durr. 


ROMAN EDUCATION. 


Roman Education from Cicero to Quin- 
tilian. By AUBREY GwyNN, S.J. Pp. 
260. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926. 

Tus book is founded on wide reading 

and research. It has also freshness and 

brightness, and many suggestive ideas. 

And when I say that I should like to 

see much of it rewritten, I mean that it 

is worth rewriting. 
Fr. Gwynn’s great fault is his want 
of caution in using his well-chosen 


authorities and his tendency to draw 
positive inferences from passages which 
will not bear, at any rate with certainty, 
the construction put upon them. It is 
to the good that he always gives his 
references. If he had added the text, 
the weakness would have been obvious. 
I take an example from p. 135, where a 
specially large accumulation of these 
dubia occurs. He is discussing the 
education of Vespasian, and makes the 


: 
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gratuitous suggestion that he ‘ must 
have gone to school with his like ’— 
i.¢., with rough country boys. Then 
we have: ‘It is not surprising to find 
that to the end of his life Vespasian 
never got rid of his country accent.’ 
When we turn up the reference we find 
Suetonius recording a poor witticism 
of Vespasian who ‘admonitus a Floro 
plaustra potius quam plostra dicenda, 
Flaurum (¢Aadpor) salutavit.’ As both 
forms are used by Horace and accepted 
by Priscian, it is hardly safe to take 
‘ plostrum’ as a proof of rusticity. 

Apart from these occasional inac- 
curacies, or uncertainties posing as cer- 
tainties, the first half of the book, which 
deals with education before and during 
the life of Cicero, gives a vivid and 
truthful picture, and though much of 
the subject is well-worn the author 
often breaks fresh ground. This is 
particularly true of his treatment of 
the De Oratore. But when we leave 
Cicero behind, the matter is more 
questionable. Fr. Gwynn is too ready 
to find changes. Momentous changes 
no doubt there were in social life, but 
education does not always respond to 
these. When he treats the elaborate 
type of ‘controversia’ as a_post- 
Ciceronian degeneracy he may be right. 
Many others, at any rate, have thought 
the same. But his statement that the 
post-Ciceronian schools neglected ‘ sua- 
soriae’ drawn from Roman history 
cannot be sustained in face of the 
numerous allusions to such themes in 
Persius, Juvenal, and Quintilian. Again, 
he contrasts the old practice of attach- 
ing the novice to some distinguished 
orator with the (supposed) later use. 
‘ Tacitus,’ he tells us on p. 132, ‘ speaks 
of the old custom as a thing of the 
past.’ Messalla, an interlocutor in 
Tacitus’ Dialogue, says something which 
may, though not necessarily, mean this. 
But Messalla is not Tacitus, and Fr. 
Gwynn ignores the fact that the one 
person in the first century of whom we 
can speak with certainty, Quintilian, 
not only recommends the practice but 
had followed it himself. 


The author rightly notes that the 
breach between rhetoric and profes- 
sional philosophy had widened greatly 
by Quintilian’s time, and this may well 
have had practical effects upon educa- 
tion. But we do not, I think, know 
what they were, and when Fr. Gwynn 
tells us that this breach tended to force 
philosophy out of the ‘encyclic pro- 
gramme of studies’ and quotes Seneca’s 
depreciation of the ‘Encyclia’ as a 
proof, I feel sure that he is wrong. 
Philosophy, apart from dialectic, had 
never been part of the ‘ Encyclia,’ and 
the antithesis between the two dates 
from long before Seneca. On the other 
hand, with regard to the grammatical 
schools, while he rightly emphasises 
the important change by which con- 
temporary literature ousted the ‘veteres,’ 
he ignores the movement by which 
‘grammatice’ came to connote gram- 
mar as well as literature. Seneca’s 
definition, he says, is the same as 
Cicero’s. As Seneca’s includes ‘ curam 
sermonis,’ which Cicero’s does not, I 
find them vitally different. 

The last quarter of the book is almost 
wholly concerned with Quintilian, and 
here in general we get a clear and 
accurate account. Fr. Gwynn has read 
the Institutio with discernment. But I 
think he lands himself in a morass at 
the end when he accuses Quintilian of 
taking a different attitude from Cicero - 
to the higher studies of law, philosophy, 
and history. He makes great play with 
certain obscurities of arrangement in 
the twelfth book. These do exist, but 
the deductions made from them seem 
to me fanciful. 

There are two points on which I 
think the author shows specially good 
sense. One is that he rejects the 
deductions often drawn from Cicero’s 
view of history as an ‘ opus oratorium.’ 
He sees that the meaning of such 
phrases is not that ‘history is a branch 
of rhetoric,’ but that it is a subject 
worthy of a master pen. The other is 
his distrust of the Quellenforscher and 
poset In this he has my pro- 
oundest sympathy. 

F. H. Corson. 
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IMPERIAL ROME. 


ag Rome: I. Men and Events; 
I. The Empire and its Inhabitants. 

Translated from the Swedish of 

Martin P. Nilsson by G. C. 

RicHarps. Pp. xvi + 376. With 

24 plates and a map. London: G. 

Bell and Sons, 1926. ts. 
PROFESSOR NILSSON deserves praise for 
setting himself to write a popular and 
comprehensive survey of the Roman 
Imperial period and its problems. Some 
of these problems are so ominously 
similar to our own at the present 
moment that one could wish that our 
public men would study them carefully. 
The causes of the decline and fall of 
ancient civilisation should make them 
think very seriously. They are to be 
found according to Professor Nilsson— 
and he is right—in the internal con- 
dition of the Empire, and his chief 
object is to examine that condition 
from the social, economic, and cultural 
points of view. This is begun in Book 
II., and will be continued in a second 
volume. By way of preface, and in the 
interest of a true perspective, Book I. 
gives a survey of ‘Men and Events.’ 
The volume is not documented. 

The author is a man of wide know- 
ledge, and he writes in an interesting 
and illuminating way, with his eyes 
always open to the analogies presented 
by recent developments in our modern 
world. But the method adopted seems 
not quite fortunate. It is impossible 
in 152 pages to give a satisfactory 
survey of men and events to the end of 
the fifth century, and it is impossible to 
make such a review really intelligible 
without entering into the various prob- 
lems—amilitary, social, and economic— 
which the Emperors had to face. What 
we get is a rather wearisome procession 
of figures across the stage, with (on the 
whole) very just appreciations of their 
character and general policy; but the 
ordinary reader will be left with the 
vaguest ideas of the course of events 
and their causes, and it helps him little 
to be told that he will hear later about 
‘the importance of these measures,’ or 
that ‘this achievement is closely con- 
nected with important reforms which 
will be described in their proper place.’ 


Their proper place was surely just 
here. 

Book II. is more successful. It de- 
scribes the conditions and character- 


istics of the various provinces (not ‘| 


always very adequately nor with suffi- 
cient stress on stages of development), 
the foreign countries on the borders, 
and the political, military, economic, 
and race problems of the Empire. The 
reader will find an excellent account of 
the original inequalities between the 
Provinces and Rome and Italy, and of 


the gradual process of levelling up the: 


rights of the former and concurrently 
levelling down the position of the latter. 
He will find a good description of the 
army as a civilising force and of its 
gradual barbarisation, and a discussion 
of the difficult problem of race mixture 
and its results. In regard to the last 
question, it seems an exaggerated view 
to regard ‘ hybridisation’ as ‘ of itself a 
sufficient explanation for the collapse 
of ancient culture and the Roman 
Empire,’ even if we add the qualifica- 
tion, suggested by the discussion, that 
its effects are aggravated when the 
framework of culture is loosened by 
ferment and revolution. The biological 
explanation assumes that the Roman 
strain was the only ‘ superior’ strain in 
the Empire. It is clear that the lower 
classes came to the top, and in their 
rise destroyed the environment of cul- 
ture. But the same result would prob- 
ably have followed without ‘ mongrel- 
ising’: it was the penalty paid for the 
undue devotion of the upper classes to 
material comfort and for their exploita- 
tion of their less fortunate brethren, 
who had remained so long in a con- 
dition of uneducated serfdom. It must 
be added that the treatment of economic 
questions leaves something to be de- 
sired. 

When we come to details, there is a 
good deal to criticise. Doubtful views 
are set down as facts, and statements 
are made which are very questionable 
or palpably erroneous. In certain 
cases the fault may not lie with the 
author, though the translator’s work 
appears to be well done. Space limits 
us to a few examples. On p. 188 we 
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seem to be told that a stretch of ten 
miles in Syria contained more than 
100 towns, great or small. It is not 
true that Egypt ‘was no part of the 
domain of the Roman Senate and people 
but Augustus’ private conquest and the 
Emperor’s private property’; nor that 
the six African magnates whose property 
Nero confiscated possessed a sexth part 
of the province; nor that ‘tin was 
certainly not found’ in Spain (this in 
defiance of Pliny); nor that the province 
of Aquitania was ‘chiefly peopled by 
Iberians.’ The thrice repeated state- 
ment that the inhabitants of Gallia 


» Comata were prevented by legal restric- 


tions from aspiring to full citizen rights 
and office at Rome is an invention of 
Mommsen. The statement that the 
corn ‘ thrown on the market’ at a fixed 
price by the Government was issued (to 
others than recipients of the dole) ‘from 
the State granaries on the presentation 
of tickets bought at a fixed price’ seems 
to be Marquardt’s untenable theory 
about tesserae nummariae converted into 
a fact. It is absurd to maintain that 
the lowering of the price of corn at 
Rome by Gaius Gracchus removed 
all possibility of a livelihood for the 
small farmers of Italy and completed 
their ruin. In regard to the army, we 


have a confusion between Urban co- 
horts and Vigiles; we are told that 
after Augustus ‘every legion had four 
squadrons of cavalry, each 12¢ strong,’ 
and that colliers figured among the 
artisans attached to legions (Kohlen- 
brenner is no doubt meant). The state- 
ment about Legio XXII. Deiotariana 
(p. 297) is incorrect, and those regard- 
ing the enrolment of citizens from the 
provinces in non - legionary cohorts 
(p. 297) and the exemption of certain 
provinces from conscription (pp. 196, 
300) are both against the evidence. If 
it is true that the cessation of Italian 
recruiting for legions was due to the 
‘spirit of pacifism,’ it is hardly consis- 
tent to add that another factor was the 
turbulence of Italian troops, which made 
them undesirable. 

While defects of this sort may be 
regretted, they do not perhaps seriously 
affect the broader issues nor gravely 
impair, for the general reader, the value 
of what is on the whole a well-drawn 
picture of conditions under the Empire. 

The volume is provided with many 
illustrations, but they are not referred 
to in the text, and they are badly 
arranged, partly because they are 
printed on both sides of the paper. 

J. G. C. ANDERSON. 


MEDIEVAL LATIN. 


Mediaeval Latin. Selected and edited 
by Kart PoMERoY HARRINGTON. 
Pp. xxx +698; about 50 figs., half- 
tone. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, San Francisco: Allyn and 
Bacon, [1925]. $2.80. 

Tus is the most ambitious volume of 
selections of medieval Latin passages 
which has yet been published; for others 
see a composite review in the first issue 
of Speculum (pp. 110-114), the new quar- 
terly journal of the Mediaeval Academy 
of America. 

Professor Harrington comes down 
well into the Renaissance and beyond, 
for he includes Scaliger, Joh. Bapt 
Mantuanus, Sir Thomas More, Muretus, 
Daniel Heinsius, and even Milton among 
the authors from whom he draws. Let 

urists carp—this is essentially a book 
the student, whether to accompany 


a course of lectures or for private study, 
and it is convenient to have specimens 
of all post-classical Latin. There are 
among them some charming specimens 
of lyrics by fifteenth-century Italians 
and sixteenth-century Germans, and 
these are very inaccessible except to the 
fortunate possessors of the Delitiae 
Italorum poetarum, collectore Ranutio 
Ghero, and the Delitiae poetarum Ger- 
manorum, collectore A.F.G.G.} 

For the earlier portion I have nothing 
but praise, especially for Professor Har- 
rington’s wide-cast net. Ennodius and 


1] wonder if anyone has examined the 
Delitiae poetarum Scotorum (Amsterdam, Blaeu, 
2 vols., 1637) with an anthological view ? Most 
of them are too long, and occupied with con- 
troversial theology, but some epigrams by John 
Maitland (Thirlestane) and Thomas Maitland 
of Lethington would bear reprinting. 
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Avitus are not too often met, nor the 
more secular poems of Venantius For- 
tunatus, nor the elegiac account of the 
siege of Barcelona by Ermoldus Nigel- 
lus (about A.D. 827). The choice of 
humorous poetry (the Goliardic poems, 
the Cambridge Songs, etc.) is well 
made; and the selections from Bernard 
of Morlaix' are representative, and some 
of them beautiful. I doubt if he has 
got the very best out of the Carmina 


’ Burana, though here opinions will 


naturally differ, and I rejoice to see 
Suscipe Flos florem with a rough repro- 
duction of the illumination that illus- 
trates it in the MS.* I wish that some 


1 I wonder that Professor Harrington did not 
mention Jackson and Preble’s book (Chicago, 
1910) on this poem. 

2 Let me correct a grievous mistake in the 
footnote to p. 371. ’rofessor Harrington prints 
certain words and phrases in single quotation 
marks, saying: ‘It is not altogether clear on 
what principle these (accent or stress ?) marks 
are employed here and there in these songs, 
whether they apply always to musical accent or 
sometimes to rhetorical emphasis.’ The ex- 
planation is much simpler, and is given by 


medievalist would undertake the task 
of a new edition of these poems. 
Schmeller’s text was good enough for 
the date of its issue (1847), but the 
publisher goes on proudly announcing 
an unverdnderte Auflage, and it must 
now be used with caution: see 
P. Schuyler Allen in Modern Philology 
VI., p. 85, for other authorities which 
must be consulted to correct it. 

Professor Harrington supplies ex- 
planations of difficult words in foot- 
notes, so that the reader need not be 
constantly flying to his Du Cange. He 
must have in view a rather elementary 
type of student, or he would not explain 
(p. 387) presbyter as priest and excom- 
municamen aS excommunication. But 
this is a fault on the right side; and for 
the assistance in the notes, as for every 
other feature of the book, I offer my 
thanks and congratulations. 

S. GASELEE. 


Schmeller himself, when on pp. 257 ff. of his 
edition he supplies a list of Lectiones codicis, 
guarum loco editor illas quae signis ‘ : 
inclusae cernuntur conjecturales substitutt. 


SERTORIUS. 


Sertorius. By ADOLF SCHULTEN. Pp. 
165. Leipzig: Dieterich, 1926. 14 M. 
Tuis excellent book is an expansion 
of Dr. Schulten’s article on Sertorius 
which recently appeared in Pauly- 
Wissowa. A thorough study of the 
career of Sertorius has long been 
wanted, and no one could be better 
qualified for the task than the leading 
authority on ancient Spain, whose 
books on Numantia and Tartessus are 
recognised as standard works. 

A comparison of Plutarch’s Life of 
Sertorius with the fragments of Sallust’s 
Histories has convinced Dr. Schulten 
that Sallust is the main, if not the 
only, source of Plutarch’s narrative, 
to which he therefore attributes a 
greater value than has sometimes been 
done. He admits, of course, that the 
pro-Caesarian ‘democratic’ Sallust is 
inclined to favour a man who, like 
Caesar, was attached to the popular 
party, and he notes the existence of 
a less favourable ‘ Pompeian’ version 
of his story which can be pieced 


together from Livy, Appian, and 
Diodorus, and probably goes back to 
Sisenna. However, he estimates so 
highly the qualities of Sallust as an 
historian that he definitely prefers 
Plutarch’s version to its rival. 

Dr. Schulten’s account of the cam- 
paigns of Sertorius in Spain is an 
excellent example of what can be done 
with inadequate material by a man 
who brings to military history a sound 
knowledge of topography. His minute 
acquaintance with Spanish geography 
renders intelligible the rather vague 
accounts of our authorities, and with 
the help of the excellent map which 
he provides it is possible to follow 
the operations of Sertorius and his 
opponents in considerable detail. Good 
use is made of what is known concern- 
ing the later road-system of Spain, and 
the assumption that lines of communi- 
cation developed under the principate 
were not entirely new is, of course, 
perfectly valid. Dr. Schulten draws 
attention to the occurrence in the 
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Itineraries of such names as Metel- 
linum, Castra Caecilia, Caecilius Vicus, 
and Caeciliana (near Lisbon), and makes 
use of this in tracing the movements 
of Sertorius’ opponent, Q. Caecilius 
Metellus. A good example of his 
method is his investigation of Plu- 
tarch’s account (in Ch. XVII.) of the 
smoking-out by Sertorius of the cave- 
dwellers of Characa, which, with the 
help of a friend from Madrid, he 
definitely locates near the modern 
Taracena, thus providing himself with 
a valuable topographical datum. 

The discussion of Sertorius as a states- 
man is, though interesting, perhaps less 
satisfactory than the purely military 
chapters. The parallel with Caesar, 
which appealed to Sallust, is quite 
adequately emphasised; there is cer- 
tainly some resemblance between 
Caesar’s position in Gaul and that of 
Sertorius in Spain, and it is quite 
right to point out that they both 
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treated provincials in an enlightened 
way. But whether anything is gained 
by speaking of the ‘democratic ideals’ 
of either is, at any rate, uncertain. All 
the generals of the later Republic were 
generous to provincials, and we find 
Pompeius Strabo, Pompey’s father, 
(not at that date a popwaris), enfran- 
chising thirty Spanish cavalry as early 
as 89 (v. J.R.S. IX. 1). Sertorius, like 
Caesar, was unscrupulous (Dr. Schulten 
takes very calmly his alliance with the 
pirates and Mithradates), and we are 
told (p. 147) that if he had marched 
in triumph to Italy he would probably 
not have shrunk from absolute rule. 
The real tragedy of his career, as of 
that of Pompey, is that he did not live 
later, when the principate had been 
firmly established, for then the great 
military and administrative gifts of 
both could have been used in the 
service of the state and not wasted in 
civil war. G. H. STEVENSON. 


Rapport préliminaire sur les fouilles d Asiné, 
1922-1924. (Bulletin de la Société Royale 
des Lettres de Lund, 1924-1925, Fasc. 2.) By 
O. FROpIN and A. W. PERSSON. Pp. 94; 
48 plates. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1925. 

THE Swedish excavations at Asine, which was 

destroyed by Argos about 700 B.C., have been 

unexpectedly rich in results. The site (as shown 

in Plate II1.) is a rocky hill projecting into a 

picturesque bay, and behind it lies a fertile 

valley sheltered by limestone hills, It is sur- 
rounded by a wall still well preserved, but pre- 
liminary surface exploration hinted that the 
rains of centuries had left little soil on the acro- 
polis. Inscriptions prove that the site, like 
Mycenae, was reoccupied in later days under 
the Achaean League, and the walls for the most 
part belong to this period in spite of their 
archaic appearance. The gate, with its guar- 
dian tower, is a good example of Hellenistic 
fortification. On the summit of the acropolis in 
spite of the shallow soil there are remains of 

Hellenistic occupation, notably a wine-press, 

and of an early Bronze Age settlement (Early 

Helladic). In the lower town an interesting 

Bronze Age settlement (Middle Helladic) is 

being explored, and besides a rich harvest of 

vases has provided interesting house-plans. A 

few sherds of actual Cretan Kamares Ware are 

important, as Middle Minoan pottery is very 
rare on the Greek mainland, even if Aegina be 
included. The adjoining hill, Barbouna, is 
crowned by the ruins of a building which may 

rhaps be the shrine of Apollo Pythaios spared 

& the Argives according to Pausanias. Here 


a great quantity of vases, principally of the early 


Iron Age (Geometric) and of the archaic period, 
have been found, with a leaden statuette of 
Apollo and some tiles and architectural terra- 
cottas archaic and Hellenistic. The building, 
the foundations of which have been cleared, 
probably dates from the seventh century and 
stands on the site of an older shrine. On the 
slopes of the hill are two cemeteries. That on 
the south-east belongs to the Early Iron Age- 
(Geometric) period and consists both of crema- 
tion and inhumation graves which resemble 
those of the same date found at Thera. On the 
notth-western slope lies a Bronze Age cemetery 
with chamber tombs of the well-known Myce- 
naean type dating from the Second and Third 
Late Helladic periods. These, to which the 
present report is in the main devoted, have 
yielded rich finds of vases of clay and bronze, 
ornaments in gold, amber, and ivory, and in a 
tomb which is not older than the fifteenth cen- 
tury (L.H., II.) the greater part of a stone bowl, 
presumably of Egyptian fabric dating from the 
early dynastic period. This remarkable find 
must have already been preserved as an antique 
long before it was placed in the tomb. These 
are a few only of the more important results of 
these excavations, which are being conducted 
patiently and scientifically. Professor Persson 
and Dr. Frédin are much to be congratulated 
on the success of their expedition, which owes 
its inception to the enthusiasm of H.R.H. the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, who has personally 
taken an active part in the work. 
A. J. B. WACE. 
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Prehellehic Architecture in the Aegean (The 
Origins of Architecture, 11.). By EDWARD 
BELL, M.A., F.S.A. Pp. xvi+214. With 
70 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. London: 
G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1926. 8s. 6d. net. 

IN this little book Mr. Bell attempts to give 

some account of the Aegean culture in so far 

as it is illustrated by architectural remains. 

He does not, however, confine himself to archi- 

tecture, and his method of handling the remains 

is neither strictly chronological nor local. The 
subject is complicated, and it is difficult for one 
without considerable field experience to avoid 
mistakes and inconsistency. After a_ brief 
introduction, where Dérpfeld is not mentioned, 
he proceeds with the first period of Crete (Early 

Minoan). Thence he passes to Troy, and dis- 

cusses the ‘Second City.’ His next chapter, 

‘ The Advance of Crete,’ dealing with round or 

oval and rectangular house forms, is incomplete. 

He also confuses dates, coupling the Praisos 

tomb, which is L.M. III., with the early tholoi of 

Mesara, and bringing into the same connexion 

the round classical tower in Andros. Then come 

two short chapters on the ‘ Middle Minoan Age,’ 
in which later buildings such as the viaduct 
leading to the south entrance at Knossos, the 

Isopata tomb and the tomb of Double Axes are 

included. The chapter on the ‘Late Minoan 

Period’ is inadequate. A fairly good account of 

Knossos, Phaistos, and Hagia Triada follows, 

but the section on Cretan towns and houses, 

apart from palaces, is too short, and omits 

Tylissos and Nirou Chani, which are really 

important architecturally. It is strange, too, 

that in dealing with early Aegean architecture 

he should not describe the remarkable E.M. 

houses at Vasilike. In a condensed chapter on 

technical details not one of the illustrations 
shows the scale of the original—a common 
fault. It would have been better to give larger 
plans of existing ancient remains, and more 
details to scale, than to figure modern recon- 

structions. Fortified towns follow, where a 

distinction should be drawn between castles 

like Troy or Tiryns and towns like Phylakopi. 

The account of Troy VI. is satisfactory, but not 

that of Tiryns. This is unfortunate, as the 

recent German researches have revealed the 
gradual development of thiscitadel, and provide 
excellent architectural material. The description 
of Mycenae, although recent discoveries are 
quoted, is not clear, as the author has mis- 
understood the history of the Shaft Graves. 

Some suggestions, the old one about human 

sacrifices in the Grave Circle, that the Grave 

Circle had a roof on wooden columns, and 

that the grave stelai were covered with stucco 

and painted, have no evidence to support them. 

The tholos tombs which do not have monolithic 

side-posts for their doorways are not well 

treated, and are without plans or sections, 
except one which gives the impression that 
the Treasury of Atreus is smaller than the 

Isopata tomb. The chapter on Goulas is 

welcome, as it is too often neglected. The 

author writes pleasantly, and it is a pity that 
his effort to produce a guide to Aegean archi- 
tecture is not more successful. Its weakness 
is due to faulty classification, to not keeping 


more strictly to architecture, and to insufficient 
grasp of the historical problems. There are 
several errors in facts, and plans which do not 
show the scale should not be included in an 
architectural treatise. A. J. B. WaAcE. 


Totenteil und Seelgerit: eine entwickelungsge- 
schichtliche Untersuchung zum Verhdliniss 
von Recht und Religion. Dr. E. F. BRUCK. 
Pp. xxiii+374. Munich: C. H. Beck, 1926. 

Totenteil, in old German law, means the con- 

tinuance after death of an individual’s right 

to his personal property—z.e., his right to have 
some part of it buried with him. Seelgerat 
is the application, by will or otherwise, of part 
of one’s estate to such purposes as requiem 
masses, or a pious foundation of some kind, for 
the good of one’s soul. Dr. Bruck sets out to find 

Greek equivalents, or rather parallels, for these. 

As to the former, he concludes that the earliest 

personal property (xrjpara) consisted in such 

things as were got by plunder, in war, or on 
piratical raids, and, to a less extent, of things 
made or earned by the individual ; gifts also 
formed a not inconsiderable part of it. Cattle 
(Bioros) and real estate were not included. Hence 
the xrepea, so frequently mentioned in Homer in 
the phrase émi xrépea xrepeifew, are identical 
with the xrjara or a portion (never a fixed 
quota) of them. Our earliest evidence, that 
of Minoan-Mycenaean tombs, already shows us 
the practice of substitution in vogue, objects 
of comparatively little worth being sometimes 
given to the dead as a sort of models of their 
actual possessions; while from the Dorian 
migration onwards grave-offerings rapidly 
dwindle. Later, with the lessening of the 
feeling of clan or family solidarity, and the 
weakening of old beliefs concerning the tend- 
ance of the dead, we get the characteristically 

Hellenistic institution of the religious founda- 

tion (Aiavos), a sort of artificial clan, not to 

be traced further back than the late fourth 
century B.C. This corresponds to Seelgerat, 
and although it does not grow out of the older 

funeral offerings, but rather replaces them by a 

corporation legally obliged to keep up the cult 

of its founder, still we find here again that it is 
the founder’s personal acquisitions (airé«rnra) 
from which the bequest is made. 

Dr. Bruck is a jurist, not a philologist, an 
archaeologist, or an anthropologist ; so, as his 
general conclusions are satisfactory, it would be 
unfair to quarrel with him for being now and 
again out of date or wrong in details. The last 
chapter, bringing down the history of the 
practices in question to late Christian times, 
adds to the value of this highly interesting 
work. H. J. ROSE. 


The Aryans: A Study of Indo-European 
Origins. By V. GORDON CHILDE. Pp. 
viii+221. 8 plates, 28 illustrations in text, 
and map. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner and Co., 1926. ros. 6d. 

By ‘ Aryan’ Mr. Childe means Wiro, which he 

admits to be a far better name, but says that 

reviewers have laughed it out of literature. 

Beyond this quaint deference to journalistic 
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opinion, there is but little to quarrel with in his 
book, which was badly needed, for we had no 
modern summary of the matter in English, and 
has the advantage of being written by a good 
archaeologist who does not imagine that the aid 
of comparative philology can be dispensed with. 
Of course, a good deal of the material is 
familiar to anyone who knows Hirt’s /ndoger- 
manen or Déchelette’s Manue/, but even familiar 
facts are the better for restating sometimes ; 
and a considerable proportion of Mr. Childe’s 
facts are either so new as not to be available 
outside of highly-specialised periodicals, not 
likely to be at hand for the ordinary classical 
student, or available only in very large and 
expensive books. Moreover, he is much too 
honest an archaeologist to be led astray by the 
glamour of a new fact or long-standing affection 
for an old one. His general conclusions are 
that the homeland of the Wiros is rather like- 
lier than not to have been North-Eastern 
Europe, although there is still much to be said 
for South - Eastern Russia. As regards the 
classical lands, he is of opinion that the My- 
cenaeans were Cretans, who found Hellenic 
Minyans already in possession, and were later 
conquered by Achaeans from North - West 
Greece ; that, consequently, Greek has been 
the language of Greece since a period well back 
in the second millennium B.c. As to Italy, he 
would deduce all post-Neolithic cultures from a 
Bronze civilisation, originating perhaps in the 
Balkan district, of which the ¢erramara people 
are the characteristic early representatives. 
Wherever precisely the Wiros originated, and 
however they got to the countries where we find 
them, they were undoubtedly Nordics, and their 
siccess is due not so much to brain as to 
brawn ; ‘the Nordics’ superiority in physique 
fitted them to be the vehicles of a superior 
language,’ are the concluding words of the 
book. Here surely Mr. Childe forgets that the 
superior language was their own invention, and 
thus shows good, if still undeveloped, intellec- 
tual ability. 

His views are put forward with great good 
sense, and he avoids dogmatism in a manner 
remarkable in so short a work. His method- 
ology seems to be sound throughout, and he is 
very careful to let it appear that he does not 
imagine his ideas to be final or infallible any- 
where. The printers have mostly done their 
work well, but ‘collateral’ has lost an /on p. 71, 
and ‘fain’ has become ‘feign’ on p. 154. 

H. J. ROSE. 


Mythologische Exempla in der dilteren griech- 
ischen Dichtung. Dissertation zur Erlangung 
der Doktorwiirde. ..vorgelegt von ROBERT 
OEHLER. Pp. 126. Aarau: H. R. Sauer- 
lander, 1925. 

THIS dissertation had its origin in a remark by 

Gregor Nitzsch in his Sagenpoesie, on the 

subject of the references in Homer to events 

and personages that are outside the action 
of the epics and are taken from that gallery of 
typical characters and experiences, the Saga. 

The practice was referred by Nitzsch to the 

love of the Greeks for the expression of emotion 

through the medium of a mapddevypa, and the 


object of this essay is to illustrate the truth of 
the observation by a collection of the mapa- 
deiypara cited by Homer’s immediate successors, 
by the Lyric Poets, and in Tragedy and Aris- 
tophanes. In addition a number of relevant 
matters are discussed, such as the scope and 
definition of the rapddevypa, the progress of the 
expedient as it can be traced in literature after 
Homer, and the various themes of the Saga that 
found most favour. The treatment is extremely 
clear and full, and the collection will be useful 
for reference by anyone interested. 
A. SHEWAN. 


Parnassus Biceps, being a Treatment and Dis- 
cussion of the Piraean Marble. By R. J. 
WALKER. Pp. xviii+310. Paris: G. Ficker, 
1926. 

THE inscription here discussed (/.G. II. 992) 

was found at the Piraeus, and is a fragmentary 

list of books presumably belonging to a library. 

It is unnecessary to do more than point out the 

fundamental absurdities of the author’s fantastic 

structure. He asserts that part of the list is in 
the order of the Sanskrit alphabet. This is not 
so, but he attempts to make it plausible by 
removing all the vowels to the end of the 
alphabet. This is not enough, for he represents 

A according to his convenience either by vowel 

or consonant 7. = has to be represented by 7 

or c, but not always, and spiritus asper by 

visarga, a sign found only at the end of syllables. 

Further, he has to assume etacism and to insert 

epenthetic vowels. Next he assumes that the 

Greek was accompanied on each side by a 

Sanskrit translation, but the whole of this has 

been ‘deliberately’ knocked off, and this San- 

skrit was written backwards. There was once 
such a Sanskrit alphabet, but he will have 
nothing to do with that, and says it was in 

Devanagari, an alphabet which certainly did 

not exist at the date of this inscription, nor was 

it written backwards. However he is not suré 
that the language was Sanskrit. It may have 
been Pali, but he has forgotten that there is no 
visarga in Pali. Even after this he has to 
admit that part of it is in Greek alphabetical 
order, and part presumably in chronological. 

It is not surprising that he goes on to build 

theories of India’s debt to Greece that have 

long been exploded, but one point is rather 
novel. He derives the doctrine of maya from 

Aristotle. The prevailing view is that it was 

developed from a late form of Buddhism, but 

he is unaware of this, as he tells us that he is 
not aware that anyone is much better informed 
on the point than he is. 

E. J. THOMAS. 


La Religion de la Grice antique. By TH. ZIE- 
LINSKI. Pp. vilitigt. Paris: ‘ Les Belles 
Lettres,’ 1926. 

THIS essay represents a point of view. It is 

not a systematic treatise, but an attempt to 

appreciate the nature and value of Greek 
religion. It begins and ends upon the note of 

Goethe’s maxim ‘ Gefiihl ist alles.’ ‘ Le senti- 

ment religieux est le noyau de la religion, tout 

le reste est parabole.’ Of such interpretations 
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it is difficult to predicate truth or falsehood. 
They are necessarily distorted by the insuf- 
ficiency of our knowledge and by individual 
temperaments and prepossessions. Dr. Zielin- 


Ski dislikes Gruppe’s ‘ Gefiihl’; I am not sure 


that I in turn could accept the vision of either 
of these greater scholars. But whether one 
agrees with it all or not, the view of a scholar 
of Dr. Zielinski’s knowledge, insight, and enthu- 
siasm will repay study even, or perhaps particu- 
larly, on the part of those whose angle of 
approach is alien to his. He is, as I under- 
stand it, a Roman Catholic, to whose tempera- 
ment neither Protestantism nor Semitism is 
naturally congenial, whose real knowledge of 
classical antiquity has bred a deep affection for 
it, and who is almost determined to find that all 
which he regrets in historical Christianity was 
derived from Judaism, while all that is admirable 
is owed to Hellenism. 

My own feeling is that the earlier part of the 
essay particularly is over-sentimental, and I am 
reminded that the emcomium is the ancestor of 
the essay. The effective part played by nature 
worship in Greek life seems to me greatly over- 
emphasised, and in particular with the alleged 
cardinal importance of Mother Earth in Greek 
religious consciousness, a thesis which runs 
right through the book, I should not agree. 

An obvious difficulty is created not merely by 
the multiplicity of Greek states, but also by the 
rapidity with which Greek civilisation passed 
through so momentous a development. It is 
not enough to ask what are the essentials of 
Greek religion, but rather, what are they at 
a particular moment? Even so there is diffi- 
culty enough. What would Aristophanes, 
Alcibiades, Xenophon, and Plato have admitted 
in common, and what would have been their 
assuredly discrepant criticisms of this book? 
At the outset of the essay, it is true, we are 
invited to adopt the standpoint of an Athenian 
of the fourth and third centuries B.c., but in 
practice this date soon becomes merely a 
terminus ad quem, nor is there anywhere 
adequate recognition that in the fourth and 
third centuries syncretism had come to stay, 
and Greek religion was already becoming some- 
thing different—Hellenistic religion. 

A few minutiae may perhaps be noted. The 
contrast between the fruits of Epicureanism and 
Stoicism as determining the ethical merits of 
the two systems (p. 149) is surely rhetorical. 
I should personally prefer to face a Day of 
Judgment with the record of Atticus or Mae- 
cenas rather than with that of Cato or Brutus 
or even Seneca. The early connexion of Pan 
and panic (p. 18) has been made doubtful since 
this book was written (C.R. XL., p. 6). Not 
many of us believe that Apollo was from the 
beginning a sun-god. 

A holocaust was not solely nor chiefly em- 
ployed in sacrifices of a scapegoat type (p- 103). 
Was Heraclea Pontica not an ‘Etat bien 
policé’ (p. 149)? Taenarum, where there was 
also an oracle of the dead, was in Spartan 
territory, and the Spartan government upon 
occasion appealed to it. The implied hostile 
attitude of the secular authority in Greek states 
to this form of divination is exaggerated. On 


p. 131 the description of the procedure at 
Delphi might be questioned. The use of 
written questions, familiar of course at Korope 
and other oracles, is attested for Delphi only, I 
think, by the poor scholium on Aristoph. 
Plutus 39. That the consultant did not send in 
his question by the priest and await the answer 
outside, but was himself present with the 
Prophetes and the Hosioi who were on duty, 
seems to be implied by Euripides, /om 414-8, 
and Plutarch, de def. orac. 51. I do not know 
of a whole Greek city of which all the inhabi- 
tants possessed the gift of prophecy (p. 150). 
Telmessos, for which the references may 
found in Pease’s note on Cicero, de diu. I. xli. 
g1, was Carian; in spite of Cicero and Pliny 
it was a koinon not a polis; the evidence, such 
as it is, implies that the prophetic gift was 
hereditary in both sexes of a single genos. 

The notes are intended only to be illustrative 
and represent the happy selection of a scholar 
who is really at home in classical literature. I 
am surprised at the recommendation of Petta- 
zoni as a beginners guide. At least three 
better supplements to Wide and Nilsson exist. 
Again, Farnell’s Hero Cults and Cornford’s 
Religion to Philosophy might with advantage 
have been mentioned. Adam’s work, though 
probably the best book upon its aspect of the 
subject, seems curiously unknown abroad, and 
is almost never mentioned by foreign scholars. 

W. R. HALLIDAY. 


Platon: Ocuvres Completes. Tome IV., 
Partie. Phédon: Texte établi et traduit par 
LEON ROBIN. Pp. Ixxxvii+206. Paris: 
Société d’Edition ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1926. 
20 fr. 

THE edition of the Phaedo in this useful and 

interesting series is rather more notable for its 

introduction than for its translation. M. Robin 
discourses concisely, yet comprehensively and 
judicially, of the many questions which confront 
the modern student as he follows the story and 

speech of this marvellous drama. First there is a 

careful investigation of the historical basis and 

the obvious elements of fiction in the work, 
from which it is justly concluded that the 

Phaedo is ‘ Plato’s exposition of his own concep- 

tions of death and of the immortality of our 

souls in relation to other doctrines—the theory 
of ideas and reminiscence — which formed 
already a well-known part of his teaching’; and 
the awkward consequences of attributing these 
conceptions and doctrines to the historical 
Socrates are briefly explained. We pass next 
to a lucid analysis of the structure and philo- 
sophical content of the dialogue, which calls for 
no particular remark except that it is clear-cut, 
well-proportioned and graceful, in the best 
tradition of French exegesis. The next section 
is of somewhat fresher and more special interest, 
as it is an essay on the concluding myth and its 
curious details of cosmology and geography, 
pointing out how they foreshadow the similar 
but greater achievements of the Phaedrus, 

Republic X., the Politicus and the Timaeus. 

The introduction concludes with a short account 

of the manuscript evidence. 
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The translation is useful in the sense that it 
leaves nothing vague, and maintains throughout 
the general air of lively speech. But an English 
ear that has made some acquaintance with the 

at masterpieces of French prose will often 
eel that there might be an easier flow or a more 
seductive harmony in the sentences which stand 
opposite the rhythms and euphonies of Plato. 
In many places, we feel sure, M. Robin could 
have improved the sound of his sentences with- 
out weakening their sense or accuracy ; and he 
could certainly have avoided this jingle, which 
has nothing to justify it in the Greek (62 B): 
‘Ce sont des Dieux, ceux sous la garde de qui 
nous sommes, et nous les hommes, nous sommes 
une partie de la propriété des Dieux.’ 

W. R. M. LAMB, 


The History of Political Science from Plato to 
the Present. By the Rev. ROBERT H. 
Murray, Litt.D. Pp. 435. Cambridge: 
Heffer, 1926. 12s. 6d. 

SPACE will not permit of any very detailed 

treatment of a volume ranging over so wide a 

field as this of Dr. Murray’s. The amount of 

reading which has gone to the making of it is 
indeed remarkable. Hardly any writer of any 
note from Plato down to Lenin is passed over, 
and many who are less known than they 
deserve to be in these days of concentrated 
specialism receive full handling. Occasionally 
there are signs that the reading has been rather 
hurriedly done. Some eminent writers—and 
this is a more serious matter—seem to have 
been read without any discernment of their 
meaning. This is notably the case with 

Spinoza, of whose moral and political theory 

we are given a mere brutal caricature (pp. 218- 

220). It is simply not the case that Spinoza 

‘worships craft’ or holds that ‘standards of 

obligation and honour possess no meaning,’ 

and the statements are cruel libels on a 

thinker of noble personality whose real object 

is to vindicate the policy of so enlightened 

a patriot as the great De Wit. If it were 

possible to carry caricature further, Dr. Murray 

does it when he goes on to accuse Spinoza 
of asking us to ‘remove’ duty and conscience 

‘from the heart of men.’ It had been better 

to read less and to read to more purpose. 

The one chapter of the book which has a 
special interest for the average classical student 
(that on Plato and Aristotle) is naturally less 
wide of the mark than this. But I think it 
reproduces some curious current misapprehen- 
sions. It is hard to believe, for example, that 
the love of a ‘city’ was ‘ wrought into the inner- 
most fibre’ of Aristotle, when one remembers 
that Aristotle in all his life never Aad a ‘city’ 
to be in love with. The letters of Plato—Dr. 
Murray wrongly calls them ‘so-called ’—do not 
assert, as they are said on p. 9 to assert, that 
Plato denounced tyranny to Dionysius I., and 
was consequently ‘ sold into slavery.’ One sign 
of the authenticity of Z/. VII. is precisely its 
silence about this story. Nor did Plato ‘ bring 
about the expulsion of Dion from Syracuse’ 
(p. 10). In point of fact, Dion can hardly be 
said to have been formally ‘expelled’ at all, and 
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the correct statement would have been simply 
that Plato’s attempts to reconcile him with 
Dionysius II. were unsuccessful. It betokens 
blindness to some very real facts to assert 
that ‘the Greek ’—presumably this means ‘ the 
Athenian’—was not a ‘family man’ (p. 16). 
What is true is that Athenians were not romantic 
lovers of their wives, and that they did not 
make domestic life a subject for literary treat- 
ment. How close the family tie was is proved 
by the simple?consideration that family interest 
is treated in the Repudiic as the one great 
besetting danger to the virtue of the statesmen. 
This is not to say that there are not admirable 
apergus in this, as in most of Dr. Murray’s 
chapters. What he seems to lack is the power 
of sustained thought and of getting at the roots 
of another man’s ideas. He prefers too often 
the easier way of writing for edification or for 
epigrammatic effect, and when he has made an 
epigrammatic ‘observe,’ he has a tendency to 
repeat it when its flavour has evaporated. I 
should add that for so widely-read an author, 
Dr. Murray allows himself to be singularly 
slovenly in sentence-construction, and that the 
number of places where a sentence makes no 
sense, or has its obvious sense perverted by the 
omission of a necessary negative, or the like, 
shows that either the author or the proof-reader 
has been curiously careless. Dr. Murray’s 
book, though not all that a history of political 
thought should be, is good enough to go to a 
second edition. When it does, some of these 
things should be put right. 
A. E. TayLor. 


Catalogus codicum astrologicorum graecorum. 
Codices Athenienses descripsit ARMAN- 
DUS DELATTE. Tomus X. Pp. viii+291. 
Bruxelles: Lamertin, 1924. 25 francs. 

Now that the Catalogus is nearly completed it 

may be well to recall some of its services to 

scholarship. Besides advancing our knowledge 
of astrology, it has thrown much light on the 
religious history of the Empire and of Hellen- 
istic times, as appears, for instance, in Kroll’s 

papers in Meue Jahrb. Vil. and Kio XVIII. 

(1922), and on the general mentality of the ages 

in question ; an example of that is the glorifica- 

tion of submission to Fate by Valens Vettius, 
who first became widely known through the 

Catalogus, though he has since been edited in 

full by Kroll. The thought of the ancient world 

was deeply penetrated with astral ideas. In 
this new volume, edited by an authority on 
magic and on the Pythagoreans, there is little 
of importance for antiquity proper, but much of 
later superstition,' as for instance on the signifi- 
cance of earthquakes and thunderclaps, accord- 
ing to the sign of the Zodiac in which the moon 
is (p. 60 ff.), or of earthquakes in different 
months (62 ff.), on the planets under which to 
carry out magical operations (68 f.),on the way 
to adjure an angel (80), or again on the colour 
of clothes appropriate to the different planets 


_} On astrological superstitions in Byzantine 
times it may be of service to draw attention to 
K. Dieterich’s paper, ATTEAOS, I. 2 ff. 
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(97). For all this matter M. Delatte was an 
ideal editor, and his careful text with its zadex 
verborum represents a solid contribution to 
knowledge. 
A. D. Nock. 


Catalogue des manuscrits alchimiques grecs. 
Publié sous la direction de J. Bidez, F. 
Cumont, J. L. Heiberg et O. Lagercrantz. 
I. Les Parisint décrits par HENRI LE- 
BEGUE. En appendice les manuscrits des 
Coeranides et tables générales par MARIE 
DeELcoURT. Pp. x+320. 30 francs. III. 
Les manuscrits des iles britanniques décrits 
par DOROTHEA WALEY SINGER avec la 
collaboration de ANNIE ANDERSON et 
WILLIAM J. ANDERSON. En appendice les 
recettes alchemiques du Codex Holkhamicus, 
éditées par OTTO LAGERCRANTZ. Bruxelles: 
Lamertin, 1924. 

AFTER the astrological writers the alchemists 

have their turn. Berthelot’s A/chimistes grecs 

had made some of these texts available, but his 
interest was primarily in their matter. That 
they will repay study from the linguistic point 
of view is well shown by the notes of Lager- 
crantz on a manuscript found by Cumont at 

Holkham Hall, nor are their contents devoid of 

interest. In them survive a type of philosophic 

mysticism, superstitions of interest, and the 
pseudepigraphic tradition which is so con- 
spicuous from the second century B.C. onwards. 

Mile. Delcourt, to whom we owe the initiorum 

index to the Coeranides (commonly known as the 

Cyranides), has given a useful summary of the 

eneral bearings of these studies in Bulletin de 
Association Guillaume Budé so (Janvier, 1926), 

40 ff. ; may we hope that more reports like this, 

and like the preface by J. Bidez to the first 

volume, will be given from time to time with 
detailed information? Specialists will not fail 
to note and weigh A, Heisenberg’s criticisms in 

Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XXV. (1925), 382 ff. ; 

those others who have no pretensions to that 

title will appreciate the devoted labour and skill 
given to these volumes. 
A. D. Nock. 


The Rhythm of Greek Verse, as exemplified in 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. By the late Dr. 
WILLIAM THOMSON. Pp. 20. Glasgow: 
Jackson, Wylie and Co., 1926. 4to. 

THIS brief sketch of Greek lyrical metres is a 
pendant to the large work on 
Rhythm of Speech, reviewed by me in these 
columns in 1923 (Vol. XXXVII., p. 187 f.). In 
one respect the principle of ‘blows and inter- 
vals’ is modified, as applied to Greek; for here 
the author adopts isochronism of feet (or rather 
measures) as fundamental, though he abandoned 
it in English verse. On the isochronistic basis 
he arrives at ‘nine discernible quantities’ (stand- 
ing to one another as 


1 On the colour of Saturn itself c/ Housman 
on Manilius IV. 531 and Lucan I. 652. 
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respectively) and three degrees of stress for 
Greek metres. It is impossible to discuss this 
theory within the limits of the brief review which 
I am asked to write, especially as only the first 
seven pages of this brochure were revised by 
the author. But these 20 pages are sufficient to 
indicate the outlines of the theory, which does 
not differ in kind from that of Boeckh (criticised 
by me in What ts Rhythm? pp. 52-59). The 
study of rhythm was to Dr. Thomson a passion ; 
indeed it was, as he once told me, his ‘life’; and 
he was convinced that his doctrine would some 
day win general acceptance, though not during 
his lifetime. It behoves readers, therefore, to 
study these last words of Dr. Thomson with 
respectful attention, and to give his theory a fair 
hearing. Vale, anima candida atque de repub- 
lica litteraria bene merita. 
E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


Roman Portraits. By MOSES STEPHEN 
SLAUGHTER, late Professor of Latin in the 
University of Wisconsin. Pp. vi+128. New 
Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
Milford, 1925. Cloth, 7s. 

THIS book contains five essays—on Lucretius, 

Virgil, Horace, Cicero, and Augustus. Dean 

West explains its origin in his appreciation 

written in remembrance of his friend. ‘The 

classics grew with his years, and mellowed his 
thought. Virgil and Horace, with the earlier 

Lucretius and Cicero, were to him not only 

writers of genius, but intimately known persons.’ 

And Augustus is added because the Golden Age 

of Latin letters is named from him. The treat- 

ment is semi-popular. Knowledge of Latin is 
not assumed. The object is not to break fresh 
ground, but to state familiar facts and aspects 
in plain and simple terms. The warm sym- 
pathies of the writer, of which Dean West 
speaks, make him a good guide to the 
humanities ; and his book will serve a useful 
purpose if ‘it sends its readers to study the great 
writers whom it describes.’ 

J. A. NAIRN. 


Some Questions of Musical Theory. By WiLFRID 
PERRETT, B.A., Ph.D., Officier d’Académie. 
Cambridge : Heffer and Sons, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 

THE famous au/detes Olympus is mentioned by 

Plutarch as a musical innovator; but the data 

about him are so vague that, without much fear 

of contradiction, he might be credited with 
almost any subtle variation in the scale. The 
book before us, though it bears the name of 

Olympus on the title-page, is a treatise on 

Acoustics rather than on Greek Music, and 

contains a plea for certain sequences of notes 

(called Septimal Harmonies and the Scale of 

A sub-minor) derived not from history but from 

physical theory. Only a trained acoustician, 

after full experiment, could decide on the 
validity of the proposed new scales; and 
whether Olympus had them or not hardly 
affects the question. But there is an infectious 
zeal in Mr. Perrett’s polemic ; and we feel that 
his aim, though far beyond the ken of the 
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scholar or even of the average musician, is very 
dear to him, and perhaps to others of the same 
mind. A theory that goes clean against Helm- 
holz, and would tear up at least half the music 
written since the time of Bach, is not likely to 
be popular in the near future. But when ‘he 
piano and organ have acquired their ‘blue’ 
notes (for the missing quarter-tones), and the 
amateur, at Mr. Perrett’s instance, has con- 
tented himself with the tom-tom, then, perhaps, 
a few elect souls will devise a new music for a 
docile and gramophone-nurtured public. Mean- 
while we find that Mr. Perrettt says nothing 
about the various Oriental scales—Chinese, 
Arabian, Indian, Grzeco-Levantine—whose in- 
tervals undoubtedly come very near to his own. 
Has he heard the ‘ Quarter-tone Organ,’ de- 
signed by Professor Psachos of Athens? We 
venture to think that if all those musicians for 
whom even the Just Intonation is too gross, 
would meet and lay their heads together, they 
would not only cheer one another but also help 
to clarify our ideas about that misty region 
where physics end and music begins. 


H. J. W. TILLYARD. 


The Position 0; the Possessive Pronoun in 
Cicero’s Orations. (A dissertation submitted 
in partial fulfilment of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy of the 
Graduate College of the State University of 
Iowa.) By EDGAR ALLEN MENK. Pp. 71. 
Grand Forks, North Dakota: Normanden 
Publishing Company, 1925. 

THE possessive pronoun occurs 6,318 times in 
Cicero’s speeches, 3,141 times preceding its 
substantive, 3,177 times following it. ‘From 
these figures,’ the writer observes, ‘it would be 
unsafe to teach that the possessive follows its 
substantive.’ His own view is that, subject to 
certain exceptions, which can be brought under 
two or three heads, the following possessive is 
unemphatic, the preceding emphatic. He has 
clearly bestowed much care and time on this 
dissertation—there are at least ten pages of 
statistics—but, while much that he says is true, 
he is not always happy in his attempts to coerce 
refractory exceptions—e.g. : 

Deiotarus 28, ‘qui meus in Cilicia miles, in 
Graecia commilito fuit.”, We are apparently to 
emphasise ‘meus,’ and take it with ‘miles’ 
only. The meaning, then, is that ‘ Deiotarus 
was a soldier wader Cicero in Cilicia, but a 
fellow-soldier in Greece.’ It is of course pos- 
sible to arrive at that meaning without stressing 
‘meus.’ 

Verres 11. 5. 129, ‘me suam salutem appellans, 
te suum carnificem nominans.’ We are advised 
to translate ‘calling me /7s own safety, and you 
his own hangman? 

Piso 59, ‘noster divinus ille dixit Epicurus.’ 
‘Noster’ is emphatic, and we should translate 
‘ Our divine, I mean, Epicurus.’ 

When the writer speaks of Statius, he refers, 
of course, to Caecilius Statius : on the whole it 
is better to reserve this name for Papinius. 

J. B. PoYNTON. 


Die Wortspiele in Ciceros Reden. By HANS 
Hoist. Pp. 119. Oslo: Some and Co., 
1925. 

THE author has constructed ‘eine heuristiche 

Systematik der Wortspiele Ciceros’ from ten 

selected speeches, his further objective being a 

‘natiirliche psychologische Systematik’ based 

on the whole of Cicero’s work. At first sight 

the labour and thought bestowed upon a book 
of this type appear out of proportion to its 
utility ; but it has an interest of its own, and 
if it should lead to a fuller understanding of 

Cicero and his style, even to a small degree, the 

author would doubtless feel that his toil had not 

been wasted. The ‘ Wortspiele,’ accompanied 
by explanatory notes, are arranged under forty- 
five headings. The main division, (1) durch 

Ambiguum, (2) durch Paronomaste, is clearly 

right and necessary, while the subdivisions 

appear satisfactory, and more sensible than the 
method ‘nach dem Buchstabenunterschied’ of 

Auct. ad Herenn. followed by W6lfflin. The 

definitions followed (but not very clearly stated) 

are wide enough to include as ‘ Wortspiele’ such 
rhetorical commonplace as: (41) ‘Nulla iam 
pernicies . . . manibus ipsis intra mania com- 
parabitur,’ (47) ‘Primum Ze/o ut pecunia con- 
tentus . .. vitam ne Zefad.’ In some instances 
the necessary antithetical point appears difficult 

to establish, e.g. (49)‘Si eritis secu¢z sententiam C. 

Caesaris quoniam ... is. . . viam quae popularis 

habetur secutus est,’ (130) ‘. . . qui cum omnia 

divina atque humana iura fol/uisset, somnum 
statim capere potuisset, and (52) ‘videor... mihi 

... videre’—no more a ‘ Wortspiel,’ one would 

have thought, than ‘I seem to see.’ Turning to 

‘Ambigua,’ there are cases where the author’s 

judgment seems faulty, e.g. (21-22) (Verr. 1V.43) 

‘, . . iactabit se et in his equitabit eculeis.’ It 

is hard to agree that ‘iactabit se’ suggests the 

meaning ‘iactabit se zz hos eculeos,’ etc., or in 

(25) (Verr. 1V. 148) that ‘nudum’ is a reference 


to the nude statue of Verres’ som, nor in (26)- 


(Mil. 12) is it clear how ‘ intermortuae’= 
‘halberstickt vom Rauch der brennenden 
Kurie’ In (20) (Rosc. Am. 100) ‘. .. quem 
. . . de ponte in Tiberim deiecerit,’ Mr. Holst, 
having explained that ‘in Tiberim’ is ap- 
plicable to one meaning of ‘de ponte’ only, 
says that it is of little importance ‘denn Cicero 
mag, bei der Aktion, “in T.” so ausgesprochen 
haben, dass es wie eine nur dem einen Glied der 
Amphibolie geltende Bemerkung nebenbei fiel.’ 
This seems improbable. Generally speaking, 
the work is sound and presents the fullest 
treatment the subject has yet received. 
L. G. POCOCK. 


De eo quem dicunt inesse Trimalchionis Cenae 
sermone vulgari. W.Stss. Pp. 88. Dorpat, 
1926. 

SUCH a book as this is very welcome; the last 

two attempts to cover the whole ground of 

the Vulgar Latin of Petronius (Ludwig and 

Guericke) date from 1869 and 1875. Since then 

we have had four more editions of Biicheler’s 

text, Part II. of C.7.Z. IV., the C.GI.Lat. (with 

Heraeus’ important work on P. and the Glosses), 
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besides many excellent works on Vulgar Latin, 
so that a writer on P. now stands on much 
firmer ground (e.g., many MS. readings where 
Biicheler originally accepted emendations are 
now seen to be sound). 

S. points out that we have here no ‘pidgin 
Latin’; there are neither barbarisms nor 
Grecisms, properly speaking (he also denies 
Oscan or Campanian usages) ; the language is 
rather a sort of Roman xow7. Unlike modern 
dialect writers (generally so useless to a philolo- 
gist), P. does not exaggerate—the Romans 
were more sensitive to shades of language than 
we. Tested by inscriptions P. is seen to avoid 
many extreme vulgarisms both in forms and 
pronunciation, being more intent on the ‘ Copia 
et usus verborum’ {usually a pitfall to dialect 
writers ]—unlike Consentius and the Appendix 
Probi. (A difficulty is to decide what is due to 
Petronius, what to the scribe; ¢.g., S. accepts 
trustra for frusta in sermo urbanus, 35. 3, 59- 7). 

After examining the sermo Plebetus as a 
whole, classified under headings, S. attempts to 
distinguish (and here his success seems doubt- 
ful) between the latinity of the various speakers. 
He sums up (p. 77) as follows: ‘ invenimus 
depictam simplicitatem brevissimarum senten- 
tiarum angustiis circumscriptam [Dama], ver- 
bosam obscuritatem moleste sine ullo ordine 
verborum et rerum fluentem [Phileros], exagi- 
tatam et concitatam perturbationem, moribus 
caldicerebriis in verbis recte absolvendis impe- 
ditam [Hermeros], falsam urbanitatem sem- 

r in elegantiis artis grammaticae attingendis 
abentem [Echion], falsas delicias ex affecta- 
tione civilium morum ad sordes consuetas sem- 
per redeuntes Habinnas].’ 

In conclusion S. repeats that Petronius offers 
no promiscuous reproduction of the language 
of the gutter, but selects a xow7, the typical 
Latin of the people, ‘communem illum fontem 
linguarum Romanicarum.’ 

The following suggestions are of interest. 
41. 10: Jataracina, a confusion of mdrayvoy 
and fatera. 43. 4: guantum, acc. of price 
(L6fstedt), to be retained. 44.9: Astadis ; leg. 
Asi lapidis ; cf. Pl. AN. 36. 17. 27-8. 51 ult.: 
uia enim; ‘guia Caesaris, enim narrantis.’ 
fBut guia enim is common enough in Plautus.] 
57-8: ridicler is from ridiculeius (cf. Heraeus, 
op. cit. p. 24). 57.11: in ingenuum, 62. 10, in 
larvam : in (= ‘as’) is right; cf Vulg. Para- 
“ip. 1. 28. 6, Il. Cor. 6. 18 etc. 131.7: the 
old woman’s speech is sermo vulgaris—quod- 
clause for acc, and inf. [also repeated vides, and 
proverb]. On p. 79 (note) S. gives parallels 
between Trimalchio and Augustus, from Suet. 
Aug. 70, 74, 75, 83, 85, 98, 101. 

W. B. SEDGWICK. 


Tacitus: The Histories. With an English trans- 
lation by CLIFFORD H. Moore of Harvard 
University. Vol. I., Books I.-III. (The Loeb 
Library.) Pp. xviii+479, 2 maps. London: 
Heinemann; New York: Putnam, 1925. 
Cloth, ros. net. 

IN his introductory pages Mr. Moore writes : 

It is unnecessary to say anything on the diffi- 


culties of translating Tacitus to those who have 
attempted to render even a small portion of his 
work ; and the experiment is earnestly recom- 
mended to all who would entertain a kindly 
charity toward one who has dared to face the 
tempting but impossible task.’ A good deal, 
sometimes a great deal, is inevitably lost in 
translation from one language to another : but 
one may doubt whether a satisfactory translation 
of Tacitus is so hopeless a task, while conceding 
that the attempts hitherto made fall far short of 
the ideal. ‘The translator must at all costs 
eschew diffuseness, if he aims at reproducing 
anything of the terseness and crispness of the 
original; he must toil to find the felicitous word 
or phrase; and he must, of course, think hard 
to get the exact significance of the Latin. It 
cannot be said that Mr. Moore has consistently 
reached the highest standard in these matters. 
In general his version is sufficiently correct and 
reads quite well, but his style is not always as 
concise or as happy as could be wished, nor is 
his interpretation always precisely accurate in 
details. A few examples must suffice, and the 
first two chapters will supply some of them. 
Mthi Galba Otho Vitellius nec beneficio nec 
iniuria cogniti: ‘in my own case I had no 
acquaintance with Galba, Otho, or Vitellius, 
through either kindness or injury at their hands’ 
is neither concise nor very felicitous. Jmscitia 
vet publicae ut alienae: ‘because men were 
ignorant of politics as though they were not 
their concern’ is a lengthy rendering, with an 
improbable interpretation of ut. Longius pro- 
vectam is not ‘carried far forward.’ <Agerent 
verterent cuncta odio et terrore, which describes 
the universal turmoil and havoc wrought by 
informers, is translated ‘robbed and ruined 
without limit, inspiring universal hatred and 
terror. Or again, in I. 89, Oriens Occidensque 
et quicquid utrimque virium est a lergo is not 
‘the East and the West and all the forces that 
both had behind them were involved’ (a zergo is 
clearly the predicate). In II. 68, orta seditio 
ludicro initio, ni numerus caesorum invidiam 
Vitellio auxisset is mistranslated ‘a mutiny 
broke out, arising from an incident which would 
have been amusing, if the number of the slain 
had not increased the unpopularity of V.?. The 
meaning is that the mutiny ‘ originated in sport; 
only, the number of deaths aggravated the feel- 
ing against V.’ In the next sentence but one 
legati tribunigue is rendered ‘lieutenants and 
tribunes’; and in III. 20 ‘other fortifications’ 
for aliena munimenia is a bad blunder. But, 
despite such blemishes, Mr. Moore has produced 
a serviceable translation which compares favour- 
ably with the renderings of his predecessors. 
The select apparatus criticus is in general 
adequate, but in the notorious passage about the 
confiuentes Padi et Aduae (11. 40) no hint is 
given that the text has been justly suspected 
and ingeniously emended (though an insufficient 
note states that the accuracy of Tacitus’ account 
has been doubted); and I have noted twelve 
mistakes, mostly misprints: I. 50 principium, 
52 Fischer, 53 decore, 76 et ad (for 4), II. 54 
I. F. Gronovius (for I.), 60 interfectis, 84 pucu- 
niam, 95 galene: aque, III. 4 cunctator 47, 6 ex 
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about the wisdom of putting Messalla’s death 


¢. 6 (for 7), 23 vacuo Ha/m: disperso M (‘ vacuo’ 
is the reading of M, while ‘disperso’ is M’s 
mistake} for ‘dispersa’), 25 frustra inisset (for 
frustra Inisset). In the text itself dismissus est 
(I. 58) has caught my eye. 

J. G. C. ANDERSON. 


Des Q. Horatius Flaccus simtliche Werke. 
Erster Teil. Oden und Epoden .. . erklart 
von CARL NAUCK. Neunzehnte Auflage von 
PAUL HopPe. Pp. xxii+218. Leipzig and 
Berlin: Teubner, 1926. Cloth, M. 5. 

THISs is the third of Dr. Hoppe’s revisions of a 
favourite school edition of the Odes. The notes 
have been simplified or otherwise improved in 
several places. The present.editor does more 
than Nauck or Nauck’s first reviser, Weissenfels, 
did to trace the underlying thought of the poems 
and to bring them into relation with Horace’s 
life and times ; the illustrative citations, too, are 
often useful. Nevertheless, when one compares 
the work with the English editions chiefly used 
in our schools and colleges, or even with the 
three revisions by Weissenfels (1894-1904), one 
finds it rather meagre and unsatisfying. Lin- 
guistic points receive scant attention, and im- 
portant questions of interpretation are hushed 
up. On III. 23. 18 Dr. Hoppe’s note is as 
follows : ‘sumptuosd: die Kirze vor dem Ein- 
schnitt wie II]. 2, 32... The cool assumption is 
rather overpowering, but there are some people 
who seem to like this economical style of anno- 
tation. To all such Dr. Hoppe’s edition may 
be recommended. 

The introduction describes some features of 
the Odes briefly but instructively. There is no 
index. 

W. B. ANDERSON. 


Prolegomena to an Edition of the Panegyricus 
Messalae. The Military and Political Career 
of M. Valerius Messala Corvinus. By JACOB 
HAMMER, Ph.D. Pp. ix+100. New York: 
Columbia University Press. London: Mil- 
ord, 1925. 6s. 6d. net. 

MONOGRAPHS on the great Augustans are 

always welcome, and the welcome may be 

warm when the subject played so large a part 
in the history of his time as did Messalla 

Corvinus. To be useful such a work need not 

be final: if the problems are faced, and the 

evidence is collected, a purpose has been 
served. And on a service of this kind Mr. 

Hammer may be congratulated. He gives 

an honest survey which faithfully sets out the 

material in a way for which his successors will 
be grateful. 

With many of Mr. Hammer's conclusions 
it is possible to agree. His arguments for 
preferring Dio to Appian on the date of the 
Aquitanian campaign are plausible, and he 
has an attractive interpretation of Tibullus’ 

‘non sine me est tibi partus honos.’ 


But there are other points on which he is more 
open to criticism. ‘Two opinions are possible 


in 8 A.D.—and his birth, consequently, in 
64 B.C.—to satisfy Ovid Ex Ponto |. 7, 27 ff. 
in face of Frontinus De Ag. 99 and the results 
which follow for the curva aguarum. Again, 
in discussing the Illyrian campaign (vide 
especially p. 34 ##.), Mr. Hammer does not 
seem to have profited to the full from Veith’s 
essay thereon, though he cites it in his biblio- 
graphy; nor are his views of Actium (p. 44) 
altogether satisfactory. 

Several smaller details would be_ better 
changed. Mr. Hammer might consider the 
epigraphic evidence for the way in which his 
hero spelled his name: at whatever results he 
may arrive, he should not misrepresent the 
facts, as he does on pp. 32 and 62. Again, 
in quoting the remark that Jerome’s account 
of Terentia and her matrimonial affairs is a 
‘figmentum scholasticum, he might add that 
Reitzenstein has replied to this by claiming 
Seneca as the source. And in the same place 
(p. 91) a reference to Dessau /ZS 5989 should 
be given. Somewhere or other a mention of 
Dessau 917a@ would be relevant, and on pp. 32 
and 92 the inscriptions should be cited as 
Dessau 4977 and 5050 respectively. To be 
sent to Eph. EP. VIII. for the acta sacr. saec. 
is absurd. But these are only small defects, 
and they may easily be removed in a new 
edition. It is to be hoped that one will appear; 
for this little book to go out of print would be 
a pity. HUuGH Last, 


The Hundred Best Latin Hymns. Selected by 
J. S. PHILLIMORE. Pp. xxiv+174. Glas- 
gow: Gowans and Gray, 1926. Paper, Is. ; 
cloth, 2s.; leather, 3s. 6d. 

ONLY to the earlier hymns are the ordinary 

canons of classical textual criticism applicable, 

and in these Professor Phillimore has not 

always given us the best possible text : in 2 (St. ° 

Hilary of Poitiers) ll. 2 and 63 concinnantes 

and concinnemus seem better than concinentes 

and concinamus, 1. 6 El than vel, |. 43 templum 

. . . Pandunt than templi.. . pendent; in 4 

(St. Ambrose) last line, surely vofa, not ora ; 

from 8 the first stanza (Intende, qui regis 

Israel...) is omitted, though it must be 

genuine ; in 11 (Sedulius)—where an oversight 

has permitted both coelestis and caelestis—the 

X stanza (it is a ‘hymnus abecedarius’) should 

begin xeromyrrham or xeromurram, for Xio 

myrrham (or myron) is a late conjecture, and a 

poor one. 

But it is a good shilling’s worth. Professor 
Phillimore’s taste—and it is one that he can 
justify, though it is not everybody’s—may be 
judged from the fact that no fewer than eighteen 
out of his hundred hymns are taken from Adam 
of St. Victor, Philip de Gréve coming next with 
eight. Here the casual reader and ordinary 
church-goer finds the originals of the best of the 
hymns familiar to him, and some equally fine 
pieces which are much less well known. 

S. GASELEE. 
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- MUSEE BELGE. XXX. Nos. 2-3 JvLy, 

1926. 

; G. Jacob, Les esclaves publics a Athénes. 
Categories, names, how recruited : kinds of 
épyara with details of control, material con- 
dition, etc., especially from Eleusis inscr® 
(Ditt. S.1.G*. 587). Athens limited her corps 

= of public slaves, as did some other cities 

— (Ar. Pol. II. 4. 13). The project of Xen. de 

: Vectigal. was thought dangerous for the 
public finances, free workers, slaves them- 
selves and the democratic republic. N. Vulic, 
La nationalité des Péoniens. Not possible to 
decide between J. Beloch (Greek) and Kaza- 
row (Illyrian): anyhow Pelasgian question 
does not depend on answer. A. Severyns, 
Le cycle pique et lépisode d’lo. Recon- 
structs the dxodovOia of Cycle: Titanomachy 
already announced Heracles as does Aesch. 
P.V. 771 f. and intervening epics led up 
similarly to Theban. L. Laurand, Le ‘fexte 
du De Amicitia dans le Parisinus 544. H. 
Janssens, Votice surun MS. de Saint Augus- 
tin provenant de lancienne Abbaye de Saint- 
Jacques a Liége (avec une planche). L. Herr- 
mann, Sur la composition de la guatridme 
Bucoligue. Lines 60-63 should be put be- 
tween ll. 17 and 18: the poem then falls into 

four symmetrical sections. A. Vitale, Zer- 

as ‘ tulliano e Plinio il Naturalista. Romans 

jee invoke against Christians ancient laws, which 
a they themselves break : here T. finds material 
in Pliny. P. d’Hérouville, Virgile apiculteur. 

Much space given to bees: honey then more 

important: V. indulges own memories and 

preferences as artist : errors are those of his 
time. P. Faider, La Matson Carrée: con- 
sidérations sur la litt. latine classique. Analy- 
sis of classic qualities of Augustan lit.: the 

Nimes temple symbol of age when public 

taste was in stable equilibrium. A. Roersch, 

La correspondance de Lipse et de Torrentius. 


MUSEE BELGE. BULLETIN BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIQUE ET PEDAGOGI/QUE. 
XXX. Nos. 7-10 (JULY-OCT., 1926). 


P. Faider, Le Pont du Gard. Summary of 
Espérandieu’s monograph (1926) with per- 
sonal reflections. B. Batiffol, L’/mstitut pon- 
tifical d’archéologie chrétienne. A. Fauville, 
La psychologie contemporaine et [ éducation. 

GREEK.—(All editions in Coll" Budé). Aesop: 
E, Chambry, 2 vol. 60 fr. Patient and 
learned research (Anon.). Demosthenes: M. 
Croiset, Harangues I1., 1925. Favourable 
(J. Meunier). /ulian: J. Bidez, I. 2, Lettres 
et Fragments, 1924. A model edition (A. 
Delatte). Marcus Aurelius: A. J. Trannoy, 
Pensées: préface d’A. Puech, 1925. Delicate 
task prudently done: preface good (A. Wil- 
lem). Plato: L. Robin, IV. 1, PAédon, 1926. 
Favourable (A. Willem). A. Diés, VIII. 3, 
Le Sophiste, 1925. Masterly analysis (J. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


Meunier). /Psel/os: E. Renauld, Chrono- 
graphie ou hist. d’un siecle de Byzance, 976- 
1077. Favourable (Anon.). 

LATIN.—Augustine : A. v. Harnack, Reflexionen 
u. Maximen gesammelt u. ibersetzt, Tiibin- 
gen, 1922. Selection differently conceived 
from E. Zeller’s (J. de Gh.) Czcero: L. 
Laurand, Etude sur le style des discours*, 
2vol. Budé, 1926. Favourable (P. d’Hérou- 
ville). Erasmus: P. S. and H. M. Allen, 
Opus Epist. VI., Oxford. Name will remain 
inseparably bound with E. (A. Roersch). 
Plautus: P. Lejay, Plaute, publié par L. 
Pichard, Boivin, 9 fr. From notes left by 
L. : good on originality of P. and especially 
for cantica (A. Willem). Tertullian: F. 
Ramorino, Zertulliano, Milan, 1922. 8 1. 
Masterly presentation: some differences from 
usual chronology (G. Hinnisdaels). Virgil: 
G. Gastinel, Carthage et [Enéide, Rev. 
archéol. 1926. Interesting, but cannot agree 
with results (L. Herrmann). 

GENERAL. — H. Brinkmann, Gesch. der lat. 
Liebesdichtung im Mittelalter, Halle, 1925. 
Welcome, but lacks clearness and general 
views (M. Hélin). J. J. Hondius, Movae 
inscr. atticae, Diss. Leyden, 1925. Very 
interesting supplement to C.I.A. (A. Delatte). 
E. Collomp, Rech. sur la chancellerie et la 
diplomatique des Lagides, Budé, 30 fr. In- 
dispensable for papyrology (Anon.). J. Hatz- 
feld, Hist. dela Grice anc. Payot, 30 fr. Clear 
summary of modern knowledge for culti- 
vated readers (Anon.). G. Fougéres, G. Con- 
tenau, P. Jouguet, and J. Lesquier, Les 
premitres civilisations (Hist. générale, vol. 1.) 
Alcan, 1926. 30 fr. Unique in its kind 
(Anon.). Lefebvre des Noettes, Za force 
motrice animale & travers les Ages, 1924. 
Justly called sensational by C. Jullian: sub- 
ject hardly explored before (P. d’Hérouville). 
P. T. Justesen, Votes on the psychophysiology 
of Homer, Java, 1926. Strange hypotheses 
(V. Larock). T. Zielinski, Za Religion de la 
Grice ant. trad. aA. Fichelle, Budé, 1926. 
Has made his mentality Greek (Anon.). H. 
Delehaye and P. Peeters, S.J., Acta Sanc- 
torum Novembris tom. JV., Brussels, 1925. 
Favourable (E. Bacha). A. Meillet, 7rozs 
conférences sur les Gathé de Avesta, 
Zoroaster 7-6"; praised by R. Fohalle. E. 
Tonnelat, La chanson des Nibelungen, Budé, 
1926. Interesting analogy for Greek epic 
(Anon.). 


CLASSICAL WEEKLY (NEW YORK). 


(1926.) 


ANTIQUITIES.—October 11. D. Randall-Mac- 


Iver, Villanovans and Early Etruscans 
[Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1924] (R. V. D. 
Magoffin). Long and detailed review; 
favourable.—M. Della Corte, Juventus: un 
nuovo aspetto della vita pubblica di Pompet 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 


[Arpino: Fraioli, 1924] (E. S. McCartney). 
An investigation of the organisation of zuvenes 
in societies in the Roman world, and at 
Pompeii in particular. Praised. 
GRAMMAR.— October 18. O. Jespersen, Zhe 
Philosophy of Grammar [New York: Holt, 
1924] (E. H. Sturtevant). Favourable. 
PHILOSOPHY.—October 18. R. M. Wenley, 
Stoicism and its Influence [Boston : Marshall 
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Jones, 1924—in ‘Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome’] (W. A. Heidel). Praised; but the 
style is criticised for want of dignity.—A. E. 
Taylor, Platonism and its Influence [In same 
series, 1924] (W. A. Heidel). Favourable: 
H. dissents on certain points, but does not 
argue at length. 

The issue of October 18 contains a list of 
classical articles in non-classical periodicals. ] 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on Classical Studies will be entered in this list if they are sent for 


review. 


The price should in all cases be stated. 


*.* Excerpts or Extracts from Periodicals and Collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


Bulletin de TAssociation Guillaume Bude. 
No. 13. Octobre, 1926. 

Charleton (W.) Epicurus his Morals. Trans- 
lated anno 1651 by W. C. and now reprinted 
with an Introductory Essay by F. Manning. 
Pp. xliiit+xx+119. London: Peter Davies, 
1926. Boards, 15s. net. 

Chase (W. J.) The Ars Minor of Donatus. 
Translated from the Latin with introductory 
sketch. Pp. 55. (University of Wisconsin 
Studies in the Social Sciences and History, 
No. 11.) Madison, 1926. Paper, $0°75. 

Collomp (P.) Recherches sur la Chancellerie 
et la Diplomatique des Lagides. Pp. viii+ 
245. (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres 
de l’Université de Strasbourg, Fasc. 29.) 
Paris : ‘Les Belles Lettres’ (London: Mil- 
ford), 1926. Paper, gs. net. 

Ernout (A.) Morphologie historique du Latin. 
Nouvelle édition revue et corrigée. Pp. xiv 
+404. (Nouvelle Collection 4 l'Usage des 
Classes, XXXII.) Paris: Klincksieck, 1927. 
Cloth, 24 fr. 

Flickinger (R. C.) The Greek Theater and its 
Drama. Third Edition. Pp. xxviii+ 381; 
many illustrations. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1926. Cloth, $3. 

Grevander (S.) Untersuchungen zur Sprache 
der Mulomedicina Chironis. Pp. viii+164. 
(Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. N.F. Avd. 1. 
Bd. 22. Nr. 3.) Lund: Gleerup; Leipzig: 
Harrassowitz. Paper, 4 kr. 75 Ore. 

Hamilton (M. A.) Greece. Illustrated from 
the country, the monuments and the authors 
by B.A. and J.J. Pp. xix+250; 242 illus- 
trations. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Hirt (H.) Indogermanische Grammatik. Teil 
I. Einleitung. 1. Etymologie. 2. Konso- 
nantismus. Pp. xxxvii+350. (Indogerman- 
ische Bibliothek.) Heidelberg: Winter, 1927. 
Paper, 15 M. (bound, 17 M.). 

Hiiilsen (C.). Forum und Palatin. Pp. 99; 
30 illustrations, 64 plates, and a plan. (Die 
Baukunst, herausgegeben von D. Frey.) 
Munich, Vienna, Berlin: Drei Masken Ver- 
lag, 1926. Paper, RM. 9.50. 


Kern (O.) Die Religion der Griechen. Erster 
Band: Von den Anfangen bis Hesiod. Pp. 
viii+ 308. Berlin: Weidmann, 1926. Paper, 
11 M. (bound, 13 M.). 

Lang (W.) Das Traumbuch des Synesius von 
Kyrene. Pp. 91. Tibingen: Mohr (Sie- 
beck), 1926. 3.60 M. 

MacGregor (M.) Leaves of Hellas. Essays 
on some aspects of Greek literature. Pp. 
300. London: Arnold, 1926. Cloth. 

Miine (J. M.) Easy Latin Readings. Pp. 77. 
London: Harrap, 1926. Paper, Is. 

Movociov. Rivista di Antichita. Anno III. 
Fascicolo II, 1926. 

Orth (E.) Logios. Pp. 108. Leipzig : Robert 
Noske, 1926. 9 M. 

Orth (E.) Nemesios von Emesa. Anthropo- 
logie. Pp.121. Buchdruckerei Maria-Mar- 
tental bei Kaisersesch. (Bez. Coblenz), 
1925. 4M. 

Phonetic Transcription and Transliteration. 
Proposals of the Copenhagen Conference, 
April, 1925. Pp. 32. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1926. Paper. 

Poland (¥.), Reisinger (E.), and Wagner (R.) 
The Culture of Ancient Greece and Rome. 
A general sketch. Translated from the 2nd 
German edition by J. H. Freese. Pp. 319; 
about 141 illustrations, maps and plans. 
London: Harrap, 1926. Cloth, 21s. net. 

Riemann (O.) Syntaxe latine. Septiéme édition 
revue par A. Ernout. Pp. xvi+698. (Nou- 
velle Collection 4 l’Usage des Classes, XI.) 
Paris : Klincksieck, 1927. Cloth, 36 fr. 

Souilhé (J.) Platon.. Oeuvres completes, T. 
XIII., 1"¢ partie. Lettres. (Collection des 
Universités de France.) Paris: ‘ Les Belles 
Lettres,’ 1926. Paper. 

Taylor (A. E.) Plato. The man and his work. 
Pp. 522. London: Methuen, 1926. Cloth, 
21s, net. 

Tennant (M. K.) The Bacchanals of Euripides, 
rendered into English in the original metres. 
Pp. xiii + 81. London: Methuen, 1926. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

The American Journal of Philology. Vol. 
XLVII. 3. Whole No. 187. July, August, 
September, 1926. 
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I.—GENERAL INDEX. 


Abbott’s Thucydides: a Siudy in Historical Reality, 
noticed, 199 

Abu-Simbel inscription, note on the, 140 

Aeschylus, parodied by Aristophanes, 4 

Allen and Allen’s Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Rotero- 
dami (Tom. V.), noticed, 38 

Alton (E. H.), notice of Owen's Ovidi Tristium Liber II, 
78 

Anagrams, 12 

Anderson (J. G. C.), notice of Armini’s Conlectanea 
Epigraphica, 139; notice of Halliday’s The Pagan 
Background of Early Christianity, 203; novice of 
Moore’s Tacitus: The Histories, Vol. I., Books I.-III. 
(Loeb Library), 220; notice of Nilsson’s Imperial 
Rome, 210 ; notice of Séderstrém’s Epigraphica Latina 
Africana, 139 

Anderson (W. B.), notice of Hoppe’s revision of 
Nauck’s Des Q. Horatius Flaccus sdmtliche Werke: 
Erster Teil, 221; notice of Phillimore’s The Silver 
Latin Book (Part I.), 168 

Aristophanes and Aeschylus, 3 

Armini’s Conlectanea Epigraphica, noticed, 139 

Arnold (E. V.), notice of Paine and Mainwaring’s 
Primus Annus, 33; notice of Rouse and Appleton's 
Latin on the Divect Method, 33 

Atkinson (D.), notice of Charlesworth’s Trade-Routes 
and Commerce of the Roman Empire, 80; notice of 
Hall’s Nicolaus of Damascus’ Life of Augustus, 138 ; 
notice of Marsh’s The Founding of the Roman Empire, 
81; notice of McFayden’s The Rise of the Princeps’ 
Jurisdiction within Rome, 82 

Aurelivs Eutyches Helix, 147 


Bailey’s The Clouds, noticed, 31 

Baldwin, Mr. Stanley, Address by, 1, 116, 146 

Barry's St. Augustine the Orator, noticed, 44 

Barton’s The Sonnets of Shakespeare with a Latin trans- 
lation, noticed, 32 

Barwick’s Charisii Artis Grammaticae Libri V., noticed, 
8 

Reuter (T. H.), notice of Bayard’s Saint Cyprien : Cor- 
vespondance (Tome I.), 44 

Bayard’s Saint Cyprien: Correspondance (Tome 
noticed, 44 

Beare (W.), Flos delibatus populi suadaeque medulia, 192 ; 
notice of Smyth’s Aeschylean Tragedy, 197 

Beazley’s Attische Vasenmaley des rotfigurigen Stils, 
noticed, 65 

Bell (H. I.), notice of Olsson’s Papyrusbricfe aus der 
Srithesten Romerzeit, 139 

Bell’s Prehellenic Architecture in the Aegean, noticed, 214 

Birch's A Comparison of the Styles of Gaudentius . . . 
the De Sacramentis, and the Didascalia Apostolorum, 
noticed, 44 

Blakeney’s Juvenal’s Tenth Sative and Johnson’s The 
Vanity of Human Wishes, noticed, 43 

Bonus’ Where Hannibal Passed, noticed, 35 

Books RECEIVED: 47, 94, 142, 175, 223 

Braunlich (Alice F.) Cicero, Ad Familiaves, IX., 25 (3), 
192 

Brooke (D.), notice of Harrison's Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome, Mythology, 19 

Brooks (E. J.), Sophocles, Philoctetes (1140), 156 

Bruck’s Totenteil und Seelgerdt, noticed, 214 

Bryan’s Italic Hut Urns and Hut Cemeteries, noticed, 138 

Buckland (W. W.), notice of Festschrift fiir Gustav 
Hanausek, 90; notice of Wenger's Institutionen des 
Rémischen Zivilprozessrechts, 83 

Buckler (W. H.), notice of Meyer’s Die Grenzen dey 
hellenistischen Staaten in Kleinasien, 69 

Bury (R. G ), notice of Drexl’s Achmes : Oneirocriticon, 
87; notice of Paton and Wegehaupt’s Plutarchi 


Moralia, 87 
Butler’s The Close of the Second Punic War, noticed, 159 
224 


Calder (W. M.), Lexical notes, 18; notice of Hogarth’s 
The Wandering Scholar, 127; notice of Strzygowski’s 
Origin of Christian Church Art, 88; notice of Supple. 
mentum Epigraphicum Graecum, 126 

Callimachus, new fragment of his Aitia, 147 

Cambridge Ancient History, The, Vol. III., noticed, 160 

Cambridge Classical Tripos, 2 

CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 139 

Cameron (A.), notes on Juvenal, 62 

Campbell (8S. G.), notice of Heikel’s Griechische In- 
schriften sprachlich erklart, 39 

Carpenter’s The Greeks in Spain, noticed, 27 

Cary (M.), an Euboean Colony in Corcyra?, 148; 
notice of Sargent’s The Size of the Slave Population at 
Athens, 162 

Cary’s Dio’s Roman History, Vol, VII. (Loeb Library), 
noticed, 25 

Catalogue des manuscrits alchimiques grecs, noticed, 218 

Chamonard’s Exploration archéologique de Délos (VIII.), 
noticed, 71 

Charlesworth (M. P.), Aristophanes and Aeschylus, 3 

Charlesworth’s Tvade-Routes and Commerce of the Roman 
Empire, noticed, 80 

Childe’s The Aryans, noticed, 214 

Clark (Albert C.), notice of Reid’s Cicero, de Finibus 
(Bks, I. and II.), 131 

Classical Association, meetings of the, 1,145; Branches, 


115 

Clifton (E. W. V.), notice of Carpenter's The Greeks in 
Spain, 27; notice of Jones’ The Geography of Strabo 
(Loeb Library), Vol. III., 201 

Cocchia’s La lettevatura latina anteriore all’ influenza 
ellenica, noticed, 35 

Colson (F. H.), notice of Gwynn’s Roman Education from 
Cicero to Quintilian, 208 

Consular Fasti, new fragment of, 114 

Cook Wilson, J., 50 

Corcoran’s Renovatio Litterarum in Scholas Saec. A.C. 
XVI. Deducta, noticed, 89 

Corcyra, colonization of, 63, 148 

Craig (J. D.), Plautus, Rudens (160 sqq.), 152 

Croiset’s Démosthéne : Havangues (Tome II.), noticed, 163 


Date of the Second Platonic Epistle, the, 186 

Davies (G. A.), notice of Miller and Robinson's The 
Songs of Sappho, 20 

De Labriolle’s Saint Augustin : Confessions, Livres I.- 
XVIII., noticed, 37 

Delatte’s Catalogus codicum astrologicorum graecorum, 
Tomus X., noticed, 217 

Dennis’ Hippo Regius from the Earliest Times to the Avab 
Conquest, noticed, 42 

dexiocholus, 19 

Die Antike, noticed, 146 

Dingwall’s Male Infibulation, noticed, 41 

Dobson (J. F.), Anagrams, 12; notice of Lobel’s 
Largois Médn, 196; notice of Nairn's Authors of 
Rome, 166 

Drerup’s Demosthenes im Urteiledes Altertums, noticed, 66 

Drew (D. L.), notes on Horace, 16 - 

Drew's Culex, noticed, 206 

Drexl’s Achmes: Oneirocriticon, noticed, 87 

Duff (J. D.), notice of Barton’s The Sonnets of Shake- 
speare with a Latin Translation, 32 ; notice of Blake- 
ney's Juvenal’s Tenth Satire and Johnson's The Vanity 
of Human Wishes, 43; notice of Hallard’s Theocritus, 
Bion, and Moschus, 32; notice of Ramsay’s Ros 
Rosarum, 32 

Duff (J. Wight), notice of Rand’s Ovid and his Influ- 
ence, 208 

Duff's A Literary History of Rome, noticed, 42 


Egyptian Expedition, the, 140 
Eitrem's Papyri Osloenses, Fasc. I., noticed, 26 
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England (E. T.), The Electra of Euripides, 97 

Entwistle (William J.), notice of the Metge Classics, 28 
Eretrians in Corcyra, the, 6 

Euboean Colony in Corcyra? an, 148 

Euripides’ birth, 140 


Family Coats-of-Arms in Greece ?, 181 

Fanshawe’s The Loves of Dido and " Aeneas, noticed, 75 

Fell (R. A. L.), notice of Modona’s Cortona, 34 

Festschrift fiir Gustav Hanausek, noticed, 90 

Flos attibatus popult suadacque medulla, 192 

Forster (E.'8.), notice of Photiadhis’ ‘H ’Aroxipugts 
év rp Apxaly Arcxalw,200 

Francis and Tatum, Martial’s Epigrams : Translations 
and Imitations, noticed, 76 

Franco's L’ ‘ Inverno’ Esiodeo, noticed, 86 

Frank (T.), Vergil’s First Eclogue and the migration 
to Africa, 15 

Frank’s Roman Buildings of the Republic, noticed, 137 

Fraser (J.), notice of Krahe’s Die alten balkanillyrischen 
geographischen Namen, 88; notice of Meillet-Vendryes’ 
Traité de Grammaire comparée des Langues classiques, 
164 

Frodin and Persson’s Rapport sur les 
fouilies d’ Asiné, noticed, 213 


Game's Teaching High-School Latin, noticed, 158 

Gardner’s New Chapters in Greek Art, noticed, 195 

Gaselee (S.), notice of Harrington's Mediaeval Latin, 
221; notice of Phillimore’s The Hundred Best Latin 
Hymns, 221 

Geissler’s Chronologie dey altattischen Komédie, noticed, 
21 

Giarratano’s Calpurnii et Nemesiani Bucolica, noticed, 


43 

Glotz’ Ancient Greece at Work, noticed, 194 

Gnomon, noticed, 146 

Goelzer's Les Bucoliques, noticed, 135 

Goldsmith’s Life Symbols as related to Sex Symbolism, 
noticed, 41 

Gomme (A. W.), notes on the AGHNAION ILOAITEIA 
(continued), 8; notice of The Cambridge Ancient History 
(Vol. III.), 160; notice of Grundy’s A History of the 
Greek and Roman World, 192 

a (A. 8. F.), notice of Franco’s L’ ‘ Inverno’ Esiodeo, 
6 


Green's Test Examinations in Latin, noticed, 159 

Grube (G. M. A.), notes on the Hippias Maior, 188 

Grundy's A History of the Greek and Roman World, 
noticed, 192 

Gwynn’s Roman Education from Cicero to Quintilian, 
noticed, 208 


Hackforth (R.), notice of Post’s Thirteen Epistles of 
Plato, 123 
Hall's Nicolaus of Damascus’ Life of Augustus, noticed, 


138 

Hallard'’s Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, noticed, 32 

Halliday (W. R.), the Eretrians in Corcyra, 63; 
Sophocles, Antigone (g09 sqq.), 64; Xanthos-Melan- 
thos and the Origin of Tragedy, 179; notice of 
Dingwall’s Male Infibulation, 41; notice of Glotz’ 
Ancient Greece at Work, 194; notice of Goldsmith’s 
Life Symbols as velated to Sex Symbolism, 41: notice of 
Zielinski’s La Religion de la Gréce antique, 215 

Halliday’s The Pagan Background of Early Chvristianity, 
noticed, 203 

Hamilton prs) Carlisle's Latin Reader for Secondary 
Schools, noticed, 158 

Hammer's to an Edition of the Panegyricus 
Messalae, noticed, 221 

Harden (D. B.), notice of Dennis’ Hippo Regius, 42; 
notice of Howard's Ow était Carthage ?, 41 

Harrington’s Mediaeval Latin, noticed, 212 

Harrison (E.), IIANEION, ITANIKON, 6; Ver- 
sion: Catullus (LXXXV.), 179; notice of Cary’s 
Dio's Roman History, Vol. VII. (Loeb Library), 25 ; 
notice of Duff's A Literary History of Rome, 42; 
notice of Hemelrijk's Ilevia en wdodros, 40; notice of 
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Murray's Homer: The Iliad (Loeb Library), 24; 
notice of Paton’s Polybius (Loeb Library), Vols. I.- 
IV., 24; notice of Rogers’ Aristophanes (Loeb 
Library), 24; notice of Stuart Jones and McKenzie’s 
new edition of Liddell and Scott (Part I.), 25 

Harrison’s Our Debt to Greece and Rome: Mythology, 
noticed, 19 

Harward (J.), the Date of the Second Platonic 
Epistle, 186 

Havet and Freté’s Pseudo-Plaute (Asinaria), noticed, 


129 
Heikel’s Griechische Inschriften sprachlich erkidrt, noticed, 


39 

Heinze’s Von den Ursachen dev Grésse Roms, noticed, 36 

Heitland (W. E.), notice of Heinze’s Von den Ursachen 
der Grisse Roms, 36 

Heitland’s A Few Words on Verse Translation from 
Latin Poets, noticed, 75 

Hemelrijk’s Ilevia en noticed, 40 

Henry’s The Relation of Dogmatism and Scepticism in the 
Philosophical Treatises of Cicero, noticed, 137 

Hicks’ Diogenes Laertius (Loeb Library), noticed, 202 

Hirst (M. E.), some notes on Aeschylus, Eumenides, 
151 

Hogarth’s The Wandering Scholar, noticed, 127 

Holland's The Faliscans in Pre-historic Times, noticed, 


138 

Holst’s Die Wortspiele in Ciceros Reden, noticed, 219 

Hose’s Dulwich Latin Exercises for Middle Forms, 
noticed, 158 

Hosius’ Die Moselgedichte des Decimus Magnus Ausonius 
und des Venantius Fortunatus, noticed, 89 

Housman (A. E.), Martial XII., 59 (9), 19; notice of 
Knoche’s Die Uberlieferung Juvenals, 170 

Housman’s Lucan, 146 

How’s Cicero: Select Letters, noticed, 205 

Howard's Oi était Carthage ? noticed, 41 

Hude’s Aretaeus, noticed, 74 

Hypsipyle ?, another fragment of the, 64 


Ipsus, the proposed new date for, 13 


Jackson, Henry, 49 
ackson’s Hannibal's Invasion of Italy, noticed, 30 

a Lateinisches Uebungsbuch, noticed, 157 

Jax and Kalinka’s Kurzgefassie lateinische Sprachlehve, 
noticed, 156 

Jenkinson, Francis, 50 

Jones (W. H. 8.), notice of Hude’s Aretacus, 74; notice 
of Koch, Helmreich, Kalbfleisch, Hartlich, Galen 
De sanitate tuenda, etc., 74 

Jones’ The Geography of Strabo (Loeb Library), Vol. III., 
noticed, 201 


Kalinka and Kunst’s Kurzgefasste griechische Sprachlehre 
mit Uebungsstiicken, noticed, 157 

Key’s The Introduction of Characters by Name in Greck 
and Roman Comedy, noticed, 40 

Klotz' C. Julius Caesar: Commentarit Belli Civilis ; 
Editio Minor, noticed, 89 

Klotz’ Caesar : De Bello Civili, noticed, 167 

Knoche’s Die Uberlieferuug Juvenais, noticed, 170 

Knox (A. D.), notice of Terzaghi’s Evoda: I Mimi- 
ambi, 68 

Knox's Aeneid VII.-IX., noticed, 30 

Koch, Helmreich, Kalbfleisch, and Hartlich Galeni De 
sanitate tuenda, etc., noticed, 74 

Kolon’s Die Vita S. Hilarii Arelatensis, noticed, 89 

Krahe's Die alten balkanillyrischen geographischen Namen, 
noticed, 88 

Kroll’s Studien zum Verstdndnis dey romischen Literatur, 
noticed, 128 


Lamb (W. R. M.), notice of Abbott's Thucydides, 199 ; 
notice of Rivaud’s Platon, 86; notice of Robin’s 
Platon, Tome IV., 1*¢ Partie, Phédon, 216 

Lanciani’s Ancient and Modern Rome, noticed, go 

Last (Hugh), notice of Hammer’s Prolegomena to an’ 
Edition of the Panegyricus Messalae, 221 
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Lawson (J. C.), TEPI AAIBANTON (I.), 52; (U1.), 116 

Lehmann's Fuldaer Studien, noticed, 91 

Lexical notes, 18 

Lindsay’s Palacographia Latina IV., noticed, 91 

Lindstam’s Georgii Lacapeni et Andronici Zaridae Epis- 
tulae XX XII., noticed, 40 

Livingstone’s The Pageant of Greece, noticed, 23 

Lobel’s MéAn, noticed, 196 

Lodge’s Lexicon Plautinum, noticed, 2 

Lord’s Aristophanes: his plays and his influence, noticed, 
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Lorimer’s The Text of Pseudo-Aristotle ‘De Maudo,’ 
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Lowe (E. A.), notice of Lehmann’s Fuldaer Studien, 91 ; 
notice of Lindsay’s Palaeographia Latina IV., 91 

Lucan, the Proem of, 17 

Lystra, discovery at, 114 


Mackail (J. W.), notice of Drew’s ‘ Culex,’ 206; notice 
of Phillimore’s Pastoral and Allegory, 136 

MacKenna’s Plotinus, the fourth Ennead, noticed, 124 

Marris’ Catullus, noticed, 75 

Marsh’s The Founding of the Roman Empire, noticed, 81 

Marshall (F. H.), notice of Rossbach’s Titi Livi ab 
urbe condita libri (VI.-VIII.), 42 

Mattingly (H.), notice of Schulz’ Die Rechtstitel und 
Regierungsprogramme auf vémischen Kaisermiinzen, 43 

McArthur’s Latin Lyrics with Measured Music, noticed, 


92 

McFayden’s The Rise of the Princeps’ Jurisdiction within 
Rome, noticed, 82 

McKenzie (R.), notice of Lindstam's Georgii Lacapeni 
et Andronici Zavidae Epistulae XX XII., 40 

Meillet-Vendryes’ Traité de Grammaive compavée des 
Langues classiques, noticed, 104 

Menk’s The Position of the Possessive Pronoun in Cicero's 
Orations, noticed, 219 

Metge Classics, notice of the, 28 

Meyer's Die Grenzen der hellenistischen Staaten in Kleina- 
sien, noticed, 69 

Meyer’s Untersuchungen zur Chyronologie dey ersten 
Ptolemder, noticed, 86 

Miller and Robinson's The Songs of Sappho, noticed, 20 

Milne (H. J. M.), another fragment of the Hypsipyle?, 


64 

Moberley’s The Commentaries of Julius Caesar on the 
Civil War, noticed, 134 

Modona’s Cortona, noticed, 34 

Moore’s Tacitus: The Histories, Vol. I., Books I.-III. 
(Loeb Library), noticed, 220 

Mountford’s Quotations from Classical Authors in 
Medieval Latin Glossaries, noticed, 85 

Mulvany (C. M.), Cicero, De Finibus V. 5 (12), 153 

Murray's The History of Political Science from Plato to 
the Present, noticed, 217 

Murray's Homer: The Iliad (Loeb Library), noticed, 


24 
Mustard’s The Eclogues of Antonio Geraldini, noticed, 99 
Nairn (J. A.), notice of Slaughter’s Roman Portraits, 

218 


Nairn’s Authors of Rome, noticed, 166 

Nauck’s Des Q. Horatius Flaccus sdimtliche Werke, Erster 
Teil (revised by Hoppe), noticed, 221 

Neill (8. C.), notice of MacKenna’s Plotinus, the fourth 
Ennead, 124 

Nilsson’s Imperial Rome, noticed, 210 

Nisbet (R. G.), notice of some translations, 74 

Nock (A. D.), The End of the Rhesus, 184 ; the proem 
of Lucan, 17 ; notice of Catalogue des Manuscrits alchi- 
miques grecs, 218 ; notice of Delatte’s Catalogus codicum 
astrologicorum graecorum, Tomus X., 217; notice of 
Eitrem'’s Papyri Osloenses (Fasc. 1.), 26; notice of 
Tidner’s De particulis copulativis apud Scriptores 
Historiae Augustae, 43 

Norwood's The Writers of Greece, noticed, 40 


Oakeley’s Greek Ethical Thought from Homer to the 
Stoics, noticed, 122 


Oehler’s Mythologische Exempla in der dlteren griechischen 
Dichtung, noticed, 215 

Olsson’s Papyrusbriefe aus der frithesten Rémerzeit, 
noticed, 139 

Onians (R. B.), notice of Oakeley’s Greek Ethical 
Thought from Homer to the Stoics, 122; notice of 
Zilsel’s Die Entstehung des Geniebegriffes, 171 

Owen’s Ovidi Tristium Liber II., noticed, 78 

OxFoRD PHILOLOGICAL Society, 45, 92, 140 


Paine and Mainwaring’s Primus Annus, noticed, 33 

TIAN, I[ANEION, ITANIKON, 6 

Pantin (W. E. P.), notice of Bailey’s The Clouds, 31; 
notice of Jackson's /dannibal’s Invasion of Italy, 30; 
notice of Knox's Aeneid VII.-IX., 30; notice of 
Livingstone’s Pageant of Greece, 23; notice of Nor- 
wood’s The Writers of Greece, 40; notice of Pym’s 
Readings from the Literature of Ancient Greece, 23; 
notice of Reed's Camilla, 31 ; notice of Richardson's 
Latin Passages for Translation at Sight, 31 ; notice of 
Rieu’s A Book of Latin Poetry, 41; notice of Sar- 
geaunt and Royds’ The Georgics, 30; notice of 
Sheppard’s Hecuba, 31; notice of Wainwright's 
Latin Unssens for Middle Forms, 31 

Pantin’s Caesar in Britain, noticed, 159 

Parsons’ A Study of the Vocabulary and Rhetoric of the 
Letters of St. Augustine, noticed, 44 

Paton’s Polybius (Loeb Library), Vols. I.-IV., noticed, 
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Paton and Wegehaupt’s Plutarchi Moralia, noticed, 87 

Pearson (A. C.), Aristophanes, Acharnians (399 sq.), 
183 ; notes on the Philoctetes, 58 ; notice of Siiss’ 
Graecorum fabulis satyricis, 39 

IIEPI AAIBANTON, (1.), 52; (II.), 116 

Perrett’s Some Questions of Musical Theory, noticed, 218 

Peskett (A. G), notice of Klotz’ C. Julius Caesar: Com- 
mentavii Belli Civilis; Editio Minor, 89; notice of 
Klotz’ Caesar : De Bello Civili, 167 ; notice of Mober- 
ley’s The Commentaries of Julius Caesar on the Civil 
War, 134 

Philippart’s Iconographie de l’Iphigénie en Tauride @ 
Euripide, noticed, 39 

Phillimore (J. S.), Seneca, Phaedra (85-88), 19 ; notice 
of Giarratano’s Calpurnit et Nemesiani Bucolica, 43; 
notice of Goelzer’s Les Bucoliques, 135; notice of 
Havet and Freté’s Pseudo-Plaute (Asinaria), 129 

Phillimore’s Pastoral and Allegory, noticed, 136; The 
Hundred Best Latin Hymns, noticed, 221 ; The Silver 
Latin Book, Part 1., noticed, 168 

Photiadhis’ ‘H 'Amoxypvits év ’Apxaiy 
Atxaly, noticed, 200 

Pickard-Cambridge (A. W.), notice of Geissler’s 
Chronologie dev altattischen Komédie, 21; notice of 
Key's The Introduction of Characters by Name in 
Greck and Roman Comedy, 40; notice of Lord's 
Aristophanes : his plays and his influence, 21 ; notice of 
Philippart’s Iconographie de l'Iphigénie en Tauride 
Euripide, 39 

Plato, the art of, 104 

Pocock (L. G.), notice of Holst’s Die Wortspiele in 
Ciceros Reden, 219 

Ponchont’s Tibulle et les Auteurs du Corpus Tibullianum, 
noticed, 89 

Pope (R. A.) and Rose (H. J.), Quintilian and Cretics, 


154 

Post’s Thirteen Epistles of Plato, noticed, 123 

Postgate (J. P.), on Tacitus, Histories II. (20), 122; 
obituary notice, 113 

Postgate’s On Ancient Greek Accentuation, noticed, 72 

Poynton (J. B.), notice of How’s Cicero: Select Letters, 
205; notice of Menk’s The Position of the Possessive 
Pronoun in Cicero's Ovations, 219 

Purser (L. C.), notice of Sjégren’s M, Tullii Ciceronis 
Epistulae ad Familiares, 133 

Pym’s Readings from the Literature of Ancient Greece, 
noticed, 23 


Qui non visere parenti, 156 
Quintilian and Cretics, 154 
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(H.), more notes on the text of the Nico- 
machean Ethics, 189 
Radet’s Notes critiques sur l' Histoire a’ Alexandre, noticed, 


68 

Ramsay’s Ros Rosarum, noticed, 32 

Rand's Ovid and his Influence, noticed, 208 

Reed's Camilla, noticed, 31 

Reid’s Cicero, de Finibus (Bks. I. and II.), noticed, 131 

Rennie (W.), Demosthenes LVII. (20), 192 ; notice of 
Croiset’s Démosthéne: Havangues (Tome II.), 163; 
notice of Drerup'’s Demosthenes im Urteile des Alter- 


tums, 66 

Reynolds’ The Clausulae in the De Civitate Dei of St. 
Augustine, noticed, 44 

Rhesus, the end of the, 184 

Richards (G. C.), Sophocles, Philoctetes (35), 23 ; notice 
of Allen and Allen's Opus Epistolarum Des. Evasmi 
Roterodami (Tom. V.), 38 

Richardson’s Latin Passages for Translation at Sight, 
noticed, 31 

Ridgeway, Sir W., obituary notice, 113 

Rieu’s A Book of Latin Poetry from Ennius to Hadrian, 
noticed, 41 

Rivaud’s Platon (Tome X.: Timée, Critias), noticed, 
86 

Robertson (D. S.), notice of Chamonard’s Exploration 
archéologique de Délos, 71 ; notice of Roussel’s Délos, 
72; notice of Frank's Roman Buildings of the Republic, 
137; notice of Smyth’s Aeschylus, 198 

Robin’s Plaion, Tome IV., Partie: Phédon, noticed, 


216 

Rogers’ Aristophanes goo Library), noticed, 24 

Rose (H. J.), Vergil and Plautus, 62; Quintilian 
and Cretics (with R. A. Pope), 154; notice of 
Bruck’s Totenteil und Seelgerat, 214 ; notice of Bryan’s 
Italic Hut Urns and Hut Cemeteries, 138 ; notice of 
Childe’s The Aryans, 214; notice of Holland’s The 
Faliscans in Prehistoric Times, 138; notice of Scott’s 
Hermetica, 204; notice of Sundwall’s Die italischen 
Hiittenurnen, 138 

Ross (W. D.), notice of Lorimer’s The Text of Pseudo- 
Aristotle ‘ De Mundo,’ 70 

Rossbach’s Titi Livi ab urbe condita libri (VI.-VIII.), 
noticed, 42 

Rouse and Appleton’s Latin on the Direct Method, 
noticed, 33 

Roussel’s Délos, noticed, 72 


Sargeaunt and Royds’ The Georgics, noticed, 30 

Sargent’s The Size of the Slave Population at Athens, 
noticed, 162 

Schulten's Sertorius, noticed, 212 

Schulz’ Die Rechtstitel und Regierungsprogramme auf 
vimischen Kaisermiinzen, noticed, 43 

Scott’s Hermetica, noticed, 204 

Sedgwick (W. B.), notice of Siiss’ De eo quem dicunt 
inesse Trimalchionis Cenae sermone vulgari, 219 

Sheppard's Hecuba, noticed, 31; The Helen of Euripi- 
des, noticed, 75 

Shewan (A.), notice of Oehler’s Mythologische Exempla 
in der Glteren griechischen Dichtung, 215 

Siedler’s Latin, noticed, 158 

Sjégren’s AMZ, Tulli Ciceronis Epistulae ad Familiares, 
noticed, 133 

Slaughter’s Roman Portraits, noticed, 218 

Smyth’s Aeschylean Tragedy, noticed, 197; Aeschylus 
(Loeb Library), noticed, 198 

Séderstrém’s Epigraphica Latina Africana, noticed, 139 

Sonnenschein (E. A.), notice of Kroll’s Studien zum 
Verstdndnis dey vimischen Literatur, 128; notice of 
McArthur’s Latin Lyrics with Measured Music, 92; 
notice of Thomson’s The Rhythm of Greek Verse, 218 

Sonnenschein, Wilkinson, and Odell’s The Gateway to 
Latin Composition, noticed, 167 

Sophocles, Leyden palimpsest of, 146 

Souter (A.), notice of Barwick’s Charisii Artis Gram- 
maticae Libri V., 84; notice of Birch’s A Comparison 
of the Styles of Gaudentius . , . the De Sacramentis, and 
the Didascalia Apostolorum, 44; notice of Corcoran’s 
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Renovatio Litterarum, 89 ; notice of Hosius’ Die Moset- 
gedichte des Ausonius und des Venantius, 89; notice of 
Kolon’s Die Vita S, Hilarii Arelatensis, 89 ; notice of 
Lanciani’s Anctent and Modern Rome, 90; notice 
of Mountford’s Quotations from Classical Authors in 
Medieval Latin Glossaries, 85; notice of Mustard’s 
The Eclogues of Antonio Geraldini, 90; notice of Pon- 
chont’s Tébulle et les Auteurs du Corpus Tibullianum, 
89; notice of Vollmer’s Poetae Latini Minores (Vol. I1.), 
42; notice of Williams’ and Mills’ Select Treatises of 
S, Bernard of Clairvaux, 90; notice of Witte’s Der 
Sativendichter Hovaz, and Die Geschichte der Romischen 
Elegie, 42 

Speculum, noticed, 115 

Sterling Fellowships, 2 

Steuart (E. M.), Qui non risere parventi, 156 

Steuart’s The Annals of Ennius, noticed, 77 

Stevenson (G. H.), notice of Schulten’s Sertorius, 212 

Stewart (H. F.), notice of Barry's St, Augustine the 
Orator, 44; notice of de Labriolle’s Saint Augustin : 
Confessions, Livres I.-X VIII., 37 ; notice of Parsons’ 
A Study of the Vocabulary and Rhetoric of the Letters of 
St. Augustine, 44; notice of Reynolds’ The Clausulae 
in the De Civitate Dei of St. Augustine, 44 

Stocks (J. L.), The Warburg Library, 76; notice of 
Henry’s The Relation of Dogmatism and Scepticism in 
the Philosophicat Treatises of Cicero, 137; notice of 
Hicks’ Diogenes Laertius, 202 

Stocks’ Our Debt to Greece and Rome: Aristotelianism, 
noticed, 22 

Strachan-Davidson, J., 49 

— Origin of Christian Church Art, noticed, 


Stuart Jones and McKenzie’s new edition of Liddell 
and Scott (Part I.), noticed, 25 

Sturtevant (E. H.), notice of Postgate’s On Ancient 
Greek Accentuation, 72 

suada, 192 

SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 45, 92, 140, 174, 222 

Sundwall’s Die italischen Hiittenurnen, noticed, 138 

Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum, noticed, 126 

Siiss’ De eo quem dicunt inesse Trimalchionis Cenae seymone 
vulgari, noticed, 219 

Siiss’ De Graccorum fabulis satyricis, noticed, 39 


Tarn (W. W.), the proposed new date for Ipsus, 13; 
notice of Meyer’s Untersuchungen zur Chronologie der 
ersten Ptolemder, 86 ; notice of Radet’s Notes critiques 
sur l’ Histoive d’ Alexandre, 68 

Taylor (A. E.), Two Pythagorean Philosophemes, 149; 
notice of Murray's The History of Political Science 
from Plato to the Present, 217 ; notice of Stocks’ Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome ; Aristotelianism, 22 

Terzaghi’s Evoda: I Mimiambi, noticed, 68 

Thomas (E. J.), notice of Walker’s Parnassus Biceps, 215 

Thomson’s The Rhythm of Greek Verse, noticed, 218 

Tidner’s De particulis copulativis apud Scriptores Histovriae 
Augustae, noticed, 43 

Tillyard (E. M. W.), notice of Beazley’s Afttische 
Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils, 65 

Tillyard (H. J. W.), notice of Perrett’s Some Questions 
of Musical Theory, 218 

Torr (Cecil), notice of Bonus’ Where Hannibal Passed, 35 

Trevelyan’s The Antigone of Sophocles, noticed, 74 

Two Pythagorean Philosophemes, 149 


Van Buchem (H. J. H.), Family Coats-of-Arm 
Greece ?, 181 

Veith, Colonel, obituary notice of, 3 

Vergil and Plautus, 62 

Vergil, plan for an edition of, 3 

Vergil’s first Eclogue and the migration to Africa, 15 

Version : Catullus (LXXXV.), 179 

Vollmer's Poetae Latini Minores (Vol, II.), noticed, 42 


Wace (A. J. B.), notice of Bell’s Prehellenic Architecture 
in the Aegean, 214; notice of Frédin and Persson’s 
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Wainwright's Latin Unseens for Middle Forms, noticed, 


I 

Walker's Parnassus Biceps, noticed, 215 

Warburg Library, notices of publications, 76 

Way’s Greek through English, noticed, 159; The Aeneid 
of Virgil in English Verse,(Vol. II., Books IV.-VI.), 
noticed, 75 

Weissenborn and Miiller’s Titi Livi ab urbe condita 
libri (revised by Rossbach), noticed, 42 

Wenger's Institutionen des Romischen Zivilprozessrechts, 
noticed, 83 

Whatmough (J.), notice of Cocchia’s La letteratura 
latina anteriore all’ influenza ellenica, 35 
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Aeneas Tacticus (XXI., XXVII.), 7 

Aeschylus :—Ag. (1482, 1501, 1508), 118). Cho. (280 
sq.) 576, (287 sq.) 574. Eum. (10) 151, (267) 574, 
(285) 151, (328 sg.) 151, (330) 560, (341 sq.) 151, (345) 
56b, (632) 151. Prom. (116), 4b 

Apuleius :—Met. III. (29), 

Aristophanes :—Ach. (399 sq.), 183. Frogs (194 sq.) 
56b, (843 sq., 885 sg., 1006) 4, (1431 S9q., 1434), 5 

Aristotle 24 (3), 8 f. ; 32 (3),103 35 (2), 54 
(7), 11. Eth. Nic. (1094 1103) 32, 1105a 28, 
1105) 7 £., 1106) 4 ff.), 189; (1108) 27 ff., 1108) 31, 
I109b 5, 11114 18), 190a ; (1174) 26 ff.), ; (1164 
II, I12I@ 10, 11224 22, 1122b 4, 11236 31, 1131) 5, 
11394 30, 22), I9I@; (I141a 25, 1141) 33, 
1144a 28, 1145) 12, 1153424, 1157a 33, 1166a 12, 
1172a 7 f.), 191; (1174013), 192). Phys. (2034 13), 
I 


Arrian :—Ind, Ch. 43 (4, 5), 13 

Ausonius :—Mos. (45, 77, 161, 162, 249, 381, 443, 
445), 89b 

Calpurnius :—Buwe, I. (54 sqq.), III. (10), 434 

Caesar :—Bell, Civ. I. (18, 6, 78. 1, etc.), II. (10. 5, 
25. 6), IIL. (81. 2, 101, 2, III. 3, etc.), 134 

Cicero:—Ad Fam. VII. 1 (1), 65; IX. 25 (3), 192. 
See also 133. Fin. I, 70; IL. 12, (54) 132@; II. 56 
(94), 1320; V. 5 (12), 153. Part. Or. 28(99), 83a 

Dinarchus :—C. Aristog. (16), 67a 

Demosthenes :—VIII. (7); IX. (15) ; XX. iii. (3); 
XXXVI. ; (XLV.), 87); LVII. (20), 192. xpos 
Bowrév (39, Pp. 1006), 200. See also 163. 

Dio Cassius:—LVI. 3 (7) ; LIX. 19 (4) ; LX. 15 (1), 


Ann, 308 


25) 
Ennius :—Ann. fr. ap. Cic. Brut., 77a, 
(Vahlen), 1924 


Etymologicum Magnum :—s.v. ’ANBdvras, 54b 

Euripides :—Cyclops (218, 423 sq.), 4a, 6. Electra, 
97 sqq. Hypsipyle (new fragment ?), 64). Rhesus 
(970 sqq.), 184 

Fronto :—ad M. Caes. III. (12, 13), ad M. Ant. imp. I. 
(5), ad L. Ver. imp. I. = de ovationibus (p. 158, 
Naber), ad amic. I, (1): 

Herodas :—VII. (105 sage og VIII. (33, 35) 68, (38) 
69a, (45, 46) 68, (65, 76, 77) 69 ; IX. (12) 68a 

Herodotus :—II. (30) 640, (86 sqq.) 574 ; III. (24) 57a, 
119) 64b 

Hymn :—XXXIV, (16), 140 
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Williams (W. Glynn), Cicero Ad Fam. VII. I (1), 6 
Williams and Mills’ Select Treatises of S. Bernard 
Clairvaux, noticed, 90 
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of Steuart’s The Annals of Ennius, 77 
Witte’s Der Sativendichtey Hovaz; and Die Geschichi 
der vémischen Elegie, noticed, 42 q 
Wright’s Greek Social Life, noticed, 159 


Xanthos-Melanthos and the Origin of Tragedy, 179 


Zielinski’s La Religion de la Grece antique, noticed, 219m 
Zilsel’s Die Entstehung des Geniebegriffes, noticed, 171 
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Horace :—Odes III. (x., xxvi., xxviii.), 16 sq. 

Hyperides :—(col. iii., xiv., xix., xxiv.) 67) 

Juvenal :—I. (55 sqq. ) 62a; III. (14) 636, (86-108, rag}e 
140b, (542) 62b; VIII. ‘(243) ; XI. (57) 1400. Sa 
also 170 

Livy :—XXI. (31. 4) 140@ 

Lucan :—Pharsalia (18 sqq.) 17; (45 sqq.) 18 

Lucian :—Pseudol. (17), 19b 

Lucretius :—I, (657), 139 

Lycurgus :—c, Leoer. (53), 674 

Martial :—XII. 59 (9), 19) 

Menander :—Efitr. (304), 140 

Nonnus :—XXVII. (301), A 

Ovid :—Trist. I. (v. 61 sg.) 1404; II. (79 sq., 91) 798, 
(175, 281, 357, 376) 794 (495) 790, (511) 794 

Pausanias :—VI. 6 6 (7-1 

Petrie Papyri :—Vol., I. (KLIK. DX.), 64 

Phlegon :—Mirabilia (Cap. I.), 53 

Plato :—Epistles (319D ; 323B ; .334B, D ; 325C; 336D; 
354C ; 357C), 123. Euthyd., 107 sqq. "Hippias Maior 
(2834) 188 ; (2882) 189. Laws (XI., p. 928D), 200 

Plautus :—Asinaria, 129. Rudens (160 sqq.), 152; 
(1193 sg.) 62 

Pliny :—N.H. XXVIII. (35), 19) 

Plotinus :—Enn, IV. (21. 16, 24. 9, 115. 14, 116. 11, 
II7. 29, 31, 144. II, 145. 7, 147. 63 24, 150. 5), 1250 

Plutarch :—Quaest. Gracc. (11), 63, 148. Sertorius 
(c. xvii.), 213@ 

Polybius :—III. (39), 35 

Propertius :—IT. xiii. (47), 140a 

Quintilian :—Jnst. I. 3. (5), with other examples of cretics, 
154; IX. 3. (8), 62 

Sappho :—/r. a 2, (3), 19743; a 2. (9), 1975 

Seneca :—Phaedra (85 sqq.), 19 

Sophocles : Ant. (909 sqq.), 64b. Phil, (22 sq., 29 sq.) 
584, (327 sq.) 58, (425, 533 89g.) 594, (536, 582) 590, 
(984 sqg., 1092 sqq.) 60, (1140) 61, 156, (1149 sqq., 
1365, 1367) 61 

Strabo :—VI. (p. 255), 118); X. 1. 5 (p. 449), 63, 
II (p. 449), 148 

Suidas :—s.v, Ed@uuos, 1173; MeXavalyda, 179 

Tacitus :—Hist, Il. (20), 122 

Themistius :—In Phys. 1. (Spengel, p. 222), 151b 

Thomas Aquinas :—Comment. in de Anima I. (7,c), 1516 

Virgil :—Culex, 206. Eclogues I. (61), 1354; III. (50), 
62 ; IV. (62 sq.), 62, 1350, 1560 ; VI. (24), 1350 
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